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a? unite in a larger fel- 

lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—/rom Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
al mus Soctettes. 
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Editorial 
Poor, sad Humanity 
Lhrough all the dust and heat 
lurns back with bleeding feet, 
Ly the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought 
Ly the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 

| —Longfellow. 


—~+ + 

THE papers tell us of a disgraceful hazing 
affair at the Union Presbyterian College at 
New Wilmington, Pa., one young man cov- 
ered with shoe blacking, another beaten and 
thrown over the fence because he would not 
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sing sacred songs to the amusement of the 
mob. The onslaught seems to come from 
some ef Greek letter societies, according to 
This brutality has been in the 
world long enough. The college life that 
fosters such is allied to the corrupting inter- 
ests of the world. They belong tothe prize 
ring and the bull fight age. Let us have 
done with it. 


eo 


In the practical conflicts between science 
and religion or even the lower conflicts be- 
tween the conservative and the radical, 
science must be as conciliatory as the de- 
votees of religion. The demands of the 
body are imperative, but so also is the life 
of the soul. One must not be sacrificed to 
the other. Brutal treatment of the hearts of 
men will bring evils more far-reaching and 
difficult to help than brutal treatment of the 
body. We must be tender of conscience 
even when it points in the wrong direction. 
It is a thing to be educated not crushed. It 
may be necessary to guide or even thwart it, 
but it should not be rudely bruised. 


—~—t oe 


From far-away Wyoming comes this greet- 
ing to THE New Unity which belongs to its 
readers. The compliment is not to the man- 
ner for that is often imperfect enough, as 
the editors well know; it is not to the mat- 
ter for that, too, comes from busy lives and 
oftentimes represents the limitations of hurry; 
but it is the purpose, spirit and aim that 
makes THE New Unity uniqueas a religious 
weekly and precious to many _ readers 
other than this one in Wyoming. It justi- 
fies the confidence that publishes these words 
and through them appeals for co-operation 
and support of other readers: 


“THE NEW UNITy is the one publication that I feel I 
cannot do without. Its breadth, its charity, its under- 
standing and practice of principle brings it ‘more in touch 
with the religiously progressive than any publication I know 
of. There are so many for the ‘‘professors of religion,’’ 
as well as for the broad scientist, but those that compass 
both these and the religiously scientific (as well as the 
scientifically religious) are few. In fact, I know of no 
other,”’ 

a 

TueE Chicago University inaugurated this 
week a most interesting and ‘needed move- 
ment towards popular education, establish- 
ing a down town, mid-day course of Univer- 
sity Extension Lectures. The new Steinway 
Hall on Van Buren street offers a much 
needed convenient place. President Harper 
begins the work with a course on ‘‘The 
Prophesies of the Old Testament,” a sub- 
ject upon which Mr. Harper can speak inter- 
estingly and popularly. This course is to 
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be followed by one from Prof. Small on 
sociological topics. There is a pleasing 
fiction among men that they are too busy to 
attend day lectures or classes, that that is 
only the privilege of the women. Of course 
this is true of all wage earners, but in a city 
like Chicago there are great multitudes of 
men who do spend a great deal of time 
leisurely at clubs over politics and social 
affairs and their pockets would not be im- 
poverished and their minds be greatly en- 
riched if they availed themselves of such 
privileges as the Chicago University pro- 
poses forthem. There is a large work to be 
done in this direction and we hope the ven- 
ture will meet with the success it needs. 


—~ > 


WE print in another column the full pro- 
gram ofthe ‘‘National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches” to be 
held at Washington, D. C., next week, 
October 21-24. The program is an attrac- 
tive one and a representative one, repre- 
senting a wide range of territory geographi- 


cally, intellectually and theologically. Only: 


three names will be recognized on the list, 
so far as we know, who do not wear the 
Unitarian name and whodo not speak from 
within the fold. The Rev. D. N. Beach of 
Cambridge is a Congregationalist and Rev. 
A. P. Doyle isa Catholic, these speak at the 
Temperance meeting, and John Fiske is too 
universal a name and universal a spirit to 
be claimed by any denomination. The 
National Conference is a relief to the con- 
science of many Unitarians who would feel 
pinched and grieved over the narrower rul- 
ings and excluding actions of the American 
Unitarian Association, the chief missionary 
organization of the body, although the rul- 
ing and leading minds in both organizations 
stand in the same shoes. These people in 
their A. U. A. capacity continue to disfellow- 


ship from their missionary sympathies and 


co-operation the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and its activities, but in their National 
Conference capacity they declare for the 
open fellowship without creed test or doc- 
trinal limitations. Here is another case of 
‘¢Pickwickianism’”’ somewhere, such as we 
alluded to in our last week’s editorial, but 
discussion and experience will work the 
problems clear. Gradually the chasm be- 
tween pretension and practice will be nar- 
rowed in all denominations and outside of 
all denominations. There will be a good 
and profitable time at Washington and the 
interest of THE New Unity and its readers in 


the outcome of it is warm, sympathetic and 


hopeful. =~ : : 
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The Chicago University’s Lost Op- 
portunity. 


The unfortunate controversy between the 
Chicago University and Professor Bemis 
has become so public that it becomes our 
duty to recognize it in the columns of a jour- 
nal, committed as THe New Uniry is, to the 
interests of morals and religion, Thepresi- 
dent of this great University felt con- 
strained, at the recent convocation, to pub- 
licly declare that no contributor to the funds 
of the university had ‘‘criticised any theory 
advanced by a professor’’ and that there had 
‘‘never been an occasion for condemning 
the utterance of a professor on any subject.” 
No names were used but the allusion was 
so direct and the implication so evident that 
Prof. Bemis has felt constrained to present 
his case throughthe papers. As controver- 
sies go, we are glad to record that on both 
sides the statements have been carefully 
made and are couched in dignified and court- 
eous terms. It takes but little reading be- 
tween the lines to see that both parties 
have told the essential truth. It is quite clear 
that the statement of the president is //fera/ 
truth. It is not supposable that any con- 
tributor to the funds of the University either 
attached any direct conditions to his dona- 
tion or made direct complaint thereafter, or 
that any teaching had been formally or offi- 
cially condemned, It is also equally evident 
to our mind that Prof. Bemis’ statements 
represent atruthin the case. That there 
was a spasm of apprehension among the 
friends of the University both inside and out- 
side,lest Prof. Bemis’ open advocacy of mu- 
nicipal ownership of the natural monopolies, 
such as city gas, transportation and water, 
should create a feeling of distrust and oppo- 
sition which would congest the financial 
flow, there can be but little doubt on general 
and specific evidence, There is no doubt 
but that Prof. Bemis’ teaching on this matter 
outside more than inside his classes did, as 
the president wrote under date of July 28th, 
1894, ‘‘cause a great deal of annoyance. It 
is hardly safe for me to venture into any of 
the Chicago clubs. I am pounced upon 
from all sides. I propose that during the 
remainder of your connection with the Uni- 
versity, you exercise great care in public ut- 
terances about questions that are agitating 
the minds of the people.”’ 

This was the University’s opportunity to 
vindicate the liberty of the pedagogue. It was 
a chance for the University to say to these 
club men through its representatives, ‘‘Very 
well, gentlemen, we may or may not agree 
with you, but itis not for the University to 
establish a censorship upon its teachers. 
It is the University’s business to present 
men of ideas, of established integrity and 
adequate scholarship, to present not one but 
many sides of these great questions.”’ While 
these complaints were going on in the clubs, 
to the discomfiture of the president, another 
University professor in the department of 
Economics was contributing to the daily 
papers iong and learned articles upon an- 
other “question that was agttating the minds of 
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the people.” Of course these articles created 
intense dissatisfaction with one class of peo- 
ple as they aroused much satisfaction with 
the other. Ifthe representatives of labor or 
the silver advocates or other men of sincere 
convictions and high motives had entered 
their protest, as many of them did in one 
way or another, it was the part of honor and 
wisdom for the University to turn a deaf ear 
to such complaints and hold a professor’s 
right to his convictions and the propagation 
of the same inviolable. This was the uni- 
versity’s opportunity in the case of Prof. 
Bemis and it lost it. Instead of rebuking 
interference from capitalist or from labor, 
it weakened in the presence, perhaps, of its 
great needof money and said in substance, 
if not in fact, ‘‘It is all very well to sympa- 
thize with the working men, but we get our 
money from those on the other side and we 
cannot afford to offend them.”’ 


Aninstructive parallelcase occurred in Wis- 
consin a little over a year ago, when Prof. Ely, 
a friend and former teacher of Prof. Bemis, 
a man of much more pronounced opinions 
on socialistic lines, was complained of. A 
case was made out against him, an organized 
effort was made to oust him, but the regents, 
after a full hearing, rose to the dignity of the 
occasion and said in substance: ‘‘It is not 
our province to pass upon the truth or fal- 
sity of the theories advanced in the chair of 
sociology, but believing in the integrity and 
scholarship of Prof. Ely, we must defend 
the intellectual freedom of ateacher.’”’ No 
one interfered. The decision of the Univer- 
sity authorities was not a vindication of Prof. 
Ely’s views or a triumph of socialistic ten- 
dencies, but all friends of free inquiry and 
independent thought breathed freer, and 
took the University to their hearts with a 
new love. The action of the Chicago Uni- 
versity will produce the contrary feeling and 
awaken an apprehension that even great 
institutions of learning, particularly those 
dependent upon the munificence of million- 
aires, may be, like too many of our churches, 
benumbed too often by financial influences, 


We believe the president in his convoca- 
tion address was in the main just to the 
capitalists and they themselves would have 
been prouder of aninstitution that would 
be above the annoyance of club men, or 
labor union or other partisan and sectarian 
agitators. The University will not suffer 
outwardly by Prof. Bemis’ removal, doubt- 
less money from some quarters will be given 
more confidently, but internally, students 
and professors have received a hurt on that 
campus. Questions of sociology as well as 
questions of theology are henceforth in dan- 
gerof being treated more cautiously. Every- 
where there are indications that the ‘‘storm 
center” is being removed from theological 
to sociological grounds, and if we may not 
look for a fair discussion of many sides in 
our universities, then the time is coming 
when in sociology as now in theology the 
most independent and vigorous thinking as 
well as the noblest utterances on these ques- 
tions must be found outside of college walls, 
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a result much to be regretted. In the pres. 
ent large elective policy of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, the students can well be trusteq to 
select not only such teachers but such teach. 
ing as is most helpful. When the stu. 
dents condemn a teacher by want of Sympa. 
thy and of patronage, then the University 
authorities must consider the question of 
competency. 


We have said that the Chicago University 
will not suffer from this action outwardly, 
however it may have missed a moral oppor. 
tunity and failed to reach its higher spirjtya) 
potency. The reverse is true in the case of 
Prof, Bemis. We fear that the gates of oppor. 
tunity are closed against him for the present 
on college lines. The implication of ‘‘maq 
dog” is enough to seal the fate of poor Tray 
whatever the true diagnosis of the case may 
be. We fear no institution in the land wij] 
now care to open its doors to a man whom 
the great Chicago University has left under 
a cloud, aman of whom a great capitalist 
said, ‘‘If we cannot convert you we are go- 
ing to down you, Wecannot stand your 
writing, it means millions to us.”’. For other 
institutions also must needs have money, 
and still the institution that will follow the 
example of the Wisconsin State University 
and approve ability and not theories, will 
find a responsive throb of love and appreci- 
ation in the hearts of the young men and 
women who are seeking the highest culture 
at the hands of our higher institutions. 


This passing episode in the history of the 
University administration will increase the 
respect for State institutions, such as are 
maintained independent of individual sup- 
port, and it will deepen the apprehension 
concerning institutions founded by the 
money of a few who may give it with theo- 
logical or possible sociological bias. 


As a matter of fact, Prof. Bemis is rather 
a moderate man in sociology. There are 
hundreds of capitalists in Chicago and else- 
where who sympathize with his desire for 
municipal ownership of the natural monop- 
olies, and it isa pity if the teachers in our 
universities cannot help solve this problem 
without interference of club men or the em. 
barrassment of college administrators. The 
college teachers must not always seek escape 
into transcendental philosophy when a pro- 
gram is called for. As we said a few weeks 
ago, a program in sociology isa dangerous 
thing, but a program in sociology we must 
have. And there is no place so fitting as 
the University to discuss and develop such 
a program. These large inevitable questions 
must be faced and should be handled ata 
point farthest removed from the pinching 
point. Not where the grind of poverty irtl- 
tates the nerves nor where the weight of 
luxury and the nervous care of wealth dis- 
tract the mind and destroy the courage 
should these questions be discussed; but 12 
the deliberation of the class room and the 
scholarly poise of the University, and the 
University that shrinks from this task, turns 
away from its divinest opportunity, fails t 
do the one thing most necessary to do and 
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‘, neglect to do it, it leaves an earnest world 
-aring little what else it may do. 

We cordially recognize that there are 
other elements in this particular case. Prof. 
Bemis may have been in the language of the 
president a ‘‘misfit,”’ but it was thebusiness 
of the University to put itself beyond the 
grounds of a possible suspicion in this direc- 
tion, settle its right at the bar of public 
opinion to handle any problem in the grow- 
ing science of sociology with the same open- 
ness and difference of opinion as it discusses 
questions of biology or meteriology before 
anything else. If Prof. Bemis was good for 
nothing else it would have been a good in- 
vestment for the University to have retained 
him long enough to have’ established the 
“freedom of prophesy” in its professional 
chairs. After that had been established 
then there would have been times and ways 
enough to correct a ‘‘misfit’’ in a way that 
would not leave such a moral cloud over the 
University as now rests in the minds of 
those who have the well being of the world 
at heart more than the triumph of an institu- 
tion, who care more to see the reign of jus- 
tice and honor come into public affairs than 
to see endowment funds increased. 

We have spoken plainly but in love. We 
would not be unjust to either party. We 
believe that the great University of Chicago 
means well and does well and stands a fair 
show of proving that an institution can com- 
mand the confidence of capitalists without 
being dictated to by capital. It has yet to 
prove that even incendiary and dangerous 
theories are harmless in the hands of Uni- 
versity men, and are convertible into helpful 
and holy inspirations if wisely handled with- 
in college walls and on the campus of noble 
institutions of learning. 


————__—_—>- —__ 


Our National Duty. 


When the American colonies were whis- 
pering the word resistance to oppression, 
and Jefferson was being molded by God and 
events to become the builder of a new na- 
tion, Patrick Henry said, ‘‘I doubt whether 
we shall be able alone to cope with so power- 
fula nation. But where is France? Where 
is Holland? —the natural foes of Great 
Britain. Where wil/ they be? Do you sup- 
pose they will stand by idle and indifferent 
spectators of the contest? Believe, no! 
When Louis XVI shall be satisfied by our 
serious resistance and our declaration of 
independence, that all prospect of recon- 
Ciliation is gone, then, and not till then, 
will he furnish us with arms, ammunition 
and clothing; and not with these only, he 
will send his fleets to fight our battles for 
us." Patrick Henry and Jefferson and Wash- 
ington today live and fight in Cuba. The 
Struggle is exactly the same; but against op- 
Pression one thousand fold worse than the 

Merican colonies ever suffered. England 
may be selfish, she is not, brutal; she is not 
‘Yrannical simply from a love for arbitrary 
ie and Sself-glorification. Cuba has been 
age of exactions without mercy from 

ay that Columbus cet fcot on the island 
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in 1492. Four hundred years have obliterated 
the original inhabitants, but have not en- 
tirely quenched hope, courage and love of 
liberty in the people that occupy the island. 
It would not be possible on the American 
continent to find a spot more miserable, but 
a spot more capable of prosperity and happi- 
ness. The policy pursued by Jefferson and 
Madison and Monroe would have long ago 
interfered with this wanton work, and given 
the Cubans an integral place in our union of 
free states. But those men had their hands 
full with the acquisition of Louisiana and 
Florida, and the transforming of those terri- 
tories from Spanish chaos to rational order. 
General Grant believed the time had come 
to act decisively for the Cubans, A dread 
of jingoism however had become so preval- 
ent in America that we folded our hands 
while a small neighbor was ground into dust 
by a powerful and tyrannous foreign state. 

We have already made one serious blunder 
in national altruism within the last four 
years. Hawaii struggled against a petty 
despot, and became a nation in the neigh- 
boring seas. Her independence was not 
only declared but won. -Mr. Cleveland, 
whose honor and justice are unimpeachable, 
in an extraordinary stretch of sentiment for 
the dethroned queen, placed the United 
States in a false attitude and came near 
doing irretrievable damage. To correspond 
officially with a deposed monarch, after 
Hawaii had been recognized by leading 
powers as arepublic, was international trea- 
son. But this Mr. Cleveland did. It cost 
him dearly in the love not only of Hawaiians 
but of Americans. No other event of his 
administration will be so regretfully remem- 
bered. It wasa great political blunder; and 
while intended to be justice to a woman was 
injustice to a nation. Mr. Cleveland can 
do no better now than to close his second 
administration with a full avowal of our na- 
tional sympathy with those who struggle for 
liberty and human rights, 

It is not our duty or our right to wait to 
see if a weak people can successfully com- 
pete with an old and powerful master. 
‘‘Where,’’ cries the spirit of Patrick Henry, 
‘‘where is the United States?” ‘*Do you 
suppose they will stand by idle and indiffer- 
ent spectators of the contest?” This is a 
question not of subtle statesmanship, but of 
purest humanity. It is not a question to be 
relegated to the columns of dailies that con- 
sult party policy. It is a question that the 
American people is taking to itself; and very 
righteously as well as determinedly. It will 
not be long that our national policy will be 
permitted to be defined by narrow selfish- 
ness. Whether Cuba shall ever become a 
member of our Federal Bond is a remote 
question; that which must now be answered 
is, shall we draw a line about our states and 
declare that beyond that line we have no 
national obligation; no human obligation; 
no duties; no rights to champion; that we 
must sit dumbly and permit our brethren 


and neighbors to be tortured from the face 
of the earth for the high crime of loving 
\iberty. 


a15 


Our duty is clear to both Cuba and Hawaii 
—to enter into such alliance with each as 
shall recognize our neighborly obligations, 
and shall encourage and aid every forward 
step taken by them politically or socially. 
Let Mr. Cleveland take his stand for a iarger 
interpretation of the duties of nations, The 
Monroe doctrine needs a new and enlarged 
application. Itis no longer enough for us 
to claim a barren protectorate over the 
Western continent. If we are obligated 
politically or morally toinsure America from 
foreign attack we are equally obligated to 
foster honorable national sentiment and 
political principles within the same limits. 

E, P,P. 
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Che Liberal Congress, 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


No Death. 


BY KATE KELSEY, 


‘*There is no death,’’ we hear them Say, 
The great and good of old, 

‘¢’ Tis but a change to endless day, 
Safe-sheltered in God’s fold,”’ 


But when from life dear love departs, 
When cold and still he lies, 

What hope is there for breaking hearts 
Beyond those bending skies? 


‘*The love that fails is not true love,’’ 
We hear a sweet voice say, 

‘*For linked with God’s own heart above 
True love endures for aye.’’ 


Another Word From California. 


From One Who Does Understand Us. 


Epirors oF THE New Unity:—I have been 
reading UNitry’s ‘‘program.”’ And in re- 
sponse to your appeal tothegentle reader 
to say what he thinks of it, I say it is a good 
‘‘program.’’ Go on with it. 

I will say further that Ihave taken a good 
deal of interest in the movement which 
Unrry now represents. As aliberal, I was 
glad, of course, of any attempt to unite the 
liberals of different organizations. But as 
a student of religious thought I was some- 
what puzzled to understand what phase of 
thought the congress really stood for, or 
how the meeting of somany heterogeneous 
elements could amount to more than an ex- 
pression of good-will—a good thing, to be 
sure, but not likely to result, unless some 
distinct work should be undertaken, in any- 
thing of distinct and lasting value. 

Now Unity has always stood, if I have 
not misconceived its position, for those in- 
quirers who,discarding both dogmatism and 
supernaturalism, search forthe natural basis 
of religion as its true and permahent basis, 
prosecuting their search by the study of na- 
ture and human nature, and in full recogni- 
tion of the ordinary laws of evidence. This 
is nota creed. Philosophy has not yet 
elaborated a theory of human life in. its re- 
lation to Universal Power upon which we 
can all unite. Butitisa method. And all 
who take the position which Unity has de- 
fended, and who believe that unity of feel- 
ing must be preceded by something like 
unity of thought, must feel that any coalition 
will bein its main effort futile unless it 
either unites men by the force of a common 
religious idea or inspires them with a com- 
mon desire.to employ the natural (or, as we 
are saying today, the scientific) method for 
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‘he determination of religious truth. In 
she present chaotic state of religious thought 
tis vain to demand complete unity of idea. 
Most of us in fact have no well defined idea. 
We are mere seekers. But itseems impos- 
sible that men should cling very closely to- 
gether in the search for truth unless they 
are at least traveling by the same or by neigh- 
boring paths. 


The question then arises, Is the new 
movement sucha movement of thought upon 
natural lines? And one might have put the 
question, Is the congressional body, intel- 
lectually, in motion at all? 


For a time it seemed, so faras I could 
gather from the reports at this distance, 
that its elements had chosen to stand where 
they were, each in its own inclosure, and to 
initiate as a congress no intellectual move- 
ment at all. This is quite in accordance 
with a common misconception that religious 
feeling has nothing to do with religious 
thought; as though men could pull together 
and pull in sympathy, though pulling in 
different directions. But I have no doubt 
that had this policy of inactivity been con- 
tinued the congress would have issued in 
nothing but generalities about humanity and 
fraternity, which, having exhausted their 
force as protests against sectionalism, are 
fast becoming meaningless. The congress 
would not have been destitute of grace. 
Every aspiration towards unity is gracious. 
But its use would have been mainly as an ex- 
ample of the beauty of still-life and repose, 


But here we have, in Unity of September 
19th, a‘‘program.’’ You are going to estab- 
lish congress churches or people’s churches, 
which will “bring together the unorganized 
and incoherent elements in a community 
church bound together only by the ‘great 
law of life and love,’ committed only to 
bringing in the kingdom of righteousness 
and love in that community.’’ And you an- 
nounce that this work is to be done “only 
with and for those who cannot and who will 
not restrict their fellowship or their energies 
by a word that carries with it dogmatic and 
controversial associations.”’ 


Now that is encouraging. A religious 
body ought to stand for something and be 
able to teach something. It may be a mere 
benefit association, or a charitable organiza- 
tion, or a social club. And there are those 
who seem to think that thisis enough. But 
if it is no more it can scarcely be called 
religious, If religion is but a mode of life it 
implies one or another conception of life as 
determining the mode. And without some 
such conception, some such master-thought, 
religion can do very little in these days, 
when the right of private judgment is so 
generally asserted, for the advancement 
of the kingdom of righteousness. The 
teacher and the thinker have much laborious 
work to do in the cause of righteousness, 
about which there is no such unanimity of 
thought as some have assumed. Any man 
who has had much intercourse with men in 
the secular relations of life knows that the 
assent which they give to the validity of 
moral obligations is often far from sincere; 
that they regard such obligations as deriving 
their force solely from the law, or from some 
mere social fiction or convention, and that a 
man may properly ignore them when he 
thinks it is safe. And such men are by no 
means to be sought for only among the out- 
casts or the vermin of society. They are 
respectable, and are ordinarily classed with 
honest men. They are simply the dupes of 
a false theory, a theory, doubtless, which 
jumps with inclination, but a theory which 
they believe to be incontrovertible, Surel 
the teacher of righteousness has his wor 
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laidj- out, for} him’ here. And this work, 
doubtless, you have in mind. 

Nor need you, in my opinion, be disqui- 
eted by the cry that you are attempting 
the formation of a new sect. No associa- 
tion for the unprejudiced pursuit and dis- 
semination of truth by natural methods can 
be branded as sectarian. It is the dogmatic 
basis, the arrogation of peculiar rights or 
privileges in relation to the source of truth, 
and blind devotion to the person of a leader, 
that have given the term its injurious import. 
The sectary is not open toconviction. He 
is not content to be a simple learner or 
thinker, but assumes to have reached already 
the goal at which the thinker aims; and, 
standing on this assumption, he refuses to 
listen to criticism or adverse evidence, but 
doggedly maintains that he and his set, or 
sect, alone are right. And it is the narrow- 
ness, the bitterness and the arrogance insep- 
arable from such a position which consti- 
tutes the reproach of the sectarian. But the 
congress, as I understand it, makes no as- 
sumption of peculiar insight. Its members 
may have convictions, and strong convic- 
tions; but the grounds of their conclusions, 
as I take it, are always open for examination, 
and their purpose is to pursue religious 
truth in the philosophical spirit, and pro- 
mote religious discipline in the educational 
spirit. In fact, you openly avow that the 
dogmatic spirit and method shall be aban- 
doned, and thus expressly disavow the sec- 
tarian spirit. A similar disavowal of dog- 
matism makes even existing organizations 
Smart under the imputation that they them. 
selves are sects, and they, of all persons in 
the world, ought not to be forward to cast 
the reproach upon an association which un- 
dertakes to make the disavowal complete 
both on paper and in practice. 

Well, you see I have been thinking of 
your ‘‘program.”’ And in response to your 
invitation I wishto let you know that I am 
with you. Goon, sayl. I do not under- 


stand that you are drawing any lines of 


exclusion about you, and if there are other 
organizations animated by the same spirit 
and doing the same work already they ought 
not to find any difficulty in joining hands 
with you, and certainly ought not to com- 
plain if you create new instruments for the 
prosecution of that work. But if they stand 
aloof from you, there is double need of you. 
I inclose membership fee. 
Cordially yours, 
FREDERICK MEAKIN, 


San Diego, Cal., Sept. 26, ’95. 
RRR SD 


Religion. 


BY JACOB B. DUNN. 


Religion is the answer of conscience to 
known facts. Mythology and superstition 
have divided it into two branches. The 
first embraces formal acts of worship known 
as duties to God, such as building temples 
to his praise, and such ceremonies as circum. 
cision, baptism, public prayer, etc. The 
second is morality, or duties toman. The 
former is technically called religion, and in- 
cludes generally a duty to believe certain 
supposed facts in regard to God and man, 
on pretense that those facts were directly 
revealed to men by God thousands of years 
ago, which he no longer so reveals. These 
beliefs it is not pretended rest on any facts 
known to us, but must be accepted on credit 
on pain of forfeiting the benefits of the reli- 
gious societies proclaiming them. 

Now, while every man has aright to his 
own belief in regard to all matters of duty 
er even Of speculation, fit ts almest certain 
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that no two cultivated religionists have th. 
same belief in regard to God, andour dy 
to him, And for any man or society to ep. 
force a formal fixed belief on those matte;, 
is absurd because no two men understang 
the creed in the same way, and it is cryg| 
because it leads to perjury of the sou] jp 
avowing a belief not understood and also 
because it is no man’s concern what another 
man believes about God or our duty to him. 

The extent of our claims upon others jg 
embraced in the word fraternity. Ifa map 
is my brother I should respond as such with. 
out asking why. It would be amazing folly 
for me to retuse his advances unless he 
shall agree with meabout matters of which 
we are both ignorant, as my church may re. 
quire, Such requirement is destructive to 
peace, aclog to investigation and an insult 
to reason. It has led thousands of true mep 
to the scaffold, and smothered the convic. 
tions and corruptedthe morals of rnillions 
more. Truly religious men do not make 
yokes orimpose burdens but aid to break 
every yoke and let slaves go free. 

But theism presents broader ground for 
thrusting aside creeds than their baleful ip. 
fluences. God needs noservice from us and 
we can render none to him. He eats not 
flesh of bulls and drinks not blood of goats, 
wears no Tyrian scarlet, is not sick, angry 
or discouraged, He is nota burden to the 
weary beast. He doeth all his pleasure, 
carries Creation, and is in all respects above 
usas the heavens above the earth. He jis 
not choiceabout his benefactions but is good 
to all, and his mercy is over all, regardless 
of our petty notions ofthe good and bad. 
Thus hath God beset us with blessings and 
laid his hand upon us. What can we doin 
response to his boundless goodness and love? 
How shall we bring our rational-.souls and 
our works so inaccord with him and his 
works that our thoughts of him shall be 
sweet? Jesus answers: ‘‘That ye may be 
children of your Father, bless them that 
curse you, do good tothem that hate you,and 
pray for them that persecute you, for He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good and sends His rain upon the just and 
the unjust.”” This is arationaland Godlike 
answer of conscience to the facts we know. 

Bad men are not in our way at all, they 
merely try our metal. Good men, who can. 
not afford to do good except to the worthy 
and good, are as Jesus shows just like other 
sinners, thankless. They control the forms 
of religion, debase its objects to their own 
selfish purposes, and exalted as Capernexum 
shall be thrust down with it. 

There is still I think an opportunity for 
criminals and debased persons to go into the 
kingdom of God, before those too good tobe 
like God. We are under the curse of cler 
icalism or clergy rule, instituted by Paul 1 
direct disregard of Jesus, and should strive 
to break their yoke and go back to the grea! 


Teacher. 
H-- —--— = 


Concerning Manners. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOL). 


Writers in a number of late English and 
American newspapers are bewailing the fall: 
ing off in manners of the younger members 
of society, both men and women. A greal 
number of remarkable statements as to what 
has been seen and heard are made. Some 
of them make one wonder just what kind 0 
society the writer frequents. | 

For instance, a gentleman talking to ‘ 
New York T7ribune_ reporter, remarks: 
‘‘Here are only a few of the modern expres: 
sions which, to my astonishment, | hea 
used on every side by the daughters of my 
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aid friends,—-women who are well to the 
front at present in all social functions. li 
, man loses his money they say, ‘So-and-So 
has gone to smash.’ ‘It’s a darned good 
thing,’ I actually heard issue from the lips 
of a pretty woman of our world, while ‘it 
will be bully fun,’ ‘it’s just nasty dogged 
cussedness On your part,’ and other elegant 
adjectives of the like, I] have heard used 
constantly. 7 

That particular variety of slang may be 
confined to New York, but of the universal 
prevalence of slang among all young people 
there can be no doubt. Still thereisa diff- 
erence in slang, and the New York variety 
seems to be of a peculiarly coarse and offen- 
sive character. The astonishment, even 
jismay, of the gentleman of the old school 
is easily understood. College boys, and 
even girls, indulgein a kind of ‘‘shop”’ slang 
that falls away from them usually, as they 
get out and mingle with other people. But 
nothing is more unpleasant than to hear the 
boyish speech carried on into later life, to 
any great extent. But it is not of slang 
alone that we hear complaint, nor of the ill 
manners of the young and unformed, 

It has been found necessary to change the 
rules relating to the queen’s drawing-rooms, 
on account of the crowding and pushing 
done by great ladies at that high ceremonial; 
and the cool insolence of high-born dowa- 
gers calls out much scathing comment in 
London. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe inquired 
several years ago whether polite society is 
polite, and the question is pertinent still. 
Certainly it falls far below every requirement 
of Emerson, whose delightful essay on Man- 
ners proved him to be the first gentleman of 
his day. But a man can have fine man- 
ners of the Emerson variety and yet 
be ignorant of much of the etiquette of the 
day. Men usually go to their wives or sis- 
ters for instruction in this, and can add it 
to their other equipment for society with 
comparative ease, if they are well-grounded 
in the first principles of politeness in their 
youth. Sad indeed is their fate, if they have 
missed this vital instruction. Scarcely any 
one ever really makes up for it in after life. 

The veneering family is a very large one, 
and you can tell them across the room. 
The thin coating of late acquired culture is 
detected at a glance, And few greater mis- 
fortunes befall a person than to miss this 
early training. It handicaps thousands of 
intelligent and ambitious people throughout 
life. 

The schools should furnish some substi- 
tute for this essential home training. They 
might better omit many things they now 
teach, if necessary, and instruct the young 
as regards their manners and appearance. 
Now, a young man frequently comes out of 
college as ill-bred asa boar from the back 
country. He has seen very little of any 
800d society during his course. Not a syl. 
lable has been said to him upon the impor- 
tant matter by any of his instructors. In- 
deed, many of them are as slightly acquainted 
with the manners and usages of society as 
the youth himself. I have been told of one 
college president, at least, who always placed 

is feet upon the table in front of him at 
the meeting of his faculty. What attitudes 
the professors took may be inierred. 

Young people left to themselves through 
these college years and mingling together 
almost exclusively, make many cruel and 
Mortifying blunders when they begin to get 
Cut in any better bred society. They suffer 
al of shame before they learn the ways 

the world. Some provision should be 
Made in every school for their help and 
ence. President and faculty should en- 

“ain them in their homes and supplement 
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talks and lectures upon manners with oppor- 
tunities for practicing what may have been 
learned, Professional schools should also 
consider this matter. Then we should not 
see a minister at a convention ina large 
city church put his feet on the table upon 
the platform where many of his brethren 
were sitting, after the same manner of the 
college president, as has been seen within a 
few years to my knowledge. We should 
not see them tip their chairs back on the 
hind legs in the same public manner, or 
have them remove their vests there on a hot 
night. 

In the public schools such instruction in 
manners should be universal, and if the 
teachers are not competent for it, special 
instructors should be supplied. It is more 
important than any of the fads now in the 
curriculum. It would elevate the whole 
tone of society in a few years, 

It is impossible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of fine manners for either man or 
woman. Aconcerted criticism of those now 
in vogue might bea first step towarda reform. 

Brutal bluntness, obtrusiveness, negli- 
gence of little attentions, loudness of speech 
or dress, irreverence, selfishness, are among 
the things to which attention should be 
called, ‘‘High destined youths and_ holy 
maids’’ we demand of the coming time. 

Let us give them high ideals, and encour. 
age them to live up to them. Let uscry to 
every recreant dreamer, ‘‘Arise and follow 
thy dream.”’ 


Moslem Fraternity. 


The idea of fraternity is very simply and eloquently ex- 
pressed by Syed Mohammed Nusrat Ali Sahib, editor of 
the Nusrat-ul-Akhbar, avernacular journal of Delhi, 
India, and one of the most accomplished Mussulmans of 
the Punjab. A correspondent kindly sends us the follow- 
ing translation which we gladly print as indicating that the 
spirit of unity reaches through the Mohammedan faith. 
Ali Sahib ought to be recognized asa member of the Con- 
gress Board.—EDITORs. 


[n the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


‘‘O! ye sons of Adam; ye who dwell on 
the surface of this earth! If you look atten- 
tively and consider deeply you will come to 
know that you are rational beings and, in 
nature and principles, the offspring of one 
family. Youare sons of Adam and Eve and 
real brothers to one another being descend- 
ants of the same parent. In this world was 
one Adam and he did not associate with any 
fabled being except Eve. You are not step- 
sons but real sons of the same parent. 

‘‘Whence does this difference come? Why 
do you quarrel and fight like strangers? 
Suppose that your fore-fathers, 7, ¢,,the sons 
of Adam and Eve, emigrated from one place 
to another and settled themselves on some 
plains or hills where, by the effect of climate, 
some changes took place in their complexion 
and features and they acquired new dialects, 
manners and customs. For many centuries 
one nation did not see the other. Why itis 
strange if one descendant could not make 
out the other? They are the children of 
Adam; there took place some change in color 
and language only, but not in the blood at 
all. Inthe garden there are flowers of dif- 
ferent colors; but have they not grown out 
of one soil and planted in one place? If 
you consider deeply you will find that, from 
Adam up to all the prophets, God com- 
manded the descendants of Adam to obey 
the prophets; to have one religion and one 
law. But your contentions did not allow 
you to obey them. 

‘‘In every way they desired you to come 
to the right path and become one in one; but 
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alas! disunion and disagreement did not al- 
low these things to be accomplished. 

‘‘Even kings tried their best to reconcile 
these differences. Among the ancient na- 
tions, Greeks and Romans, Alexander de- 
sired by bringing seven climes under his 
subjection, to make all the people enjoy 
harmony and love. In like manner Akbar 
Shah cherished love and friendship for all. 
The only object he had in view was to create 
mutual love between men of different creeds; 
but in spite of all his efforts he failed to 
achieve success. 

‘‘In this period our British Government 
iS very anxious to see everyone enjoying 
universal peace; therefore Her Majesty, the 
Queen Victoria (may she live and reign 
forever), took upon herself the title of ‘Em- 
press of India.’ And itis her ardent desire 
that all the nations under her rule live and 
associate with each other like brothers. The 
English, who are, in wisdom, equal to the 
Greeks and brave like Alexander the Great, 
with the purpose of doing away with the 
animosity of existing nations, took their na- 
tive armies to Europe. 

‘‘In the treaty which took place between 
Her Majesty, the Queen of United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 
India, and His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Sultan made over Cyprus to 
the British Government, where the army of 
Malta is now stationed. In addition to this 
the Empress took upon herself the care of 
keeping Asiatic Turkey under her protection. 
Consequently the friendship between these 
two powers has much increased and it is be. 
lieved that it will be strengthened in future 
and will last forever.’ 

SYED M’p Nusrat ALI. 
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Jewish Sunday School and Assembly. 


Great interest will be felt in the announce- 
ment that the plans for the establishment of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Assembly Summer 
School have reached such a point in their 
development that public announcement can 
now be made, that the assembly will be 
ready to open nextsummer. Dr. Berkowitz 
has given much earnest thought and effort 
to the completion of this plan. It is felt 
that only by the influences of such an assem- 
bly can the proper impulses be given to the 
establishment of circles throughout the 
country in various readiug courses. The 
wonderful history of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly is an inspiring chapter in the educa- 
tional work of America, Dr. Berkowitz pro- 
posed the plan of the summer assembly 
movement at the meeting of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, held in 
Rochester in the middle of June. But scant 
notice was given, by the Press to the reso- 
lutions by which the conference determined 
to endorse and act upon the proposition of 
the Chautauqua Society. Yet this was the 
most important act of the conference, and 
one which has destined to be most far-reach- 
ing in its beneficial results. It was reported 
that the conference had unanimously re- 
solved to assume the guidance of the edu- 
cational and religious work of the summer 
school, and the following committee ap- 
pointed:—H. Berkowitz, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; G. Gottheil, New York; C. Fleischer, 
Boston; M. J. Gries, Cleveland; L. Gross- 
inan, Detroit; M. Margolia, Cincinnati; K. 


. Kohler, New York. 


The management of the assembly will be 
conducted by the Chautauqua Society. 
Three places were considered for the loca- 
tion of the summer assembly, and it was 
finally decided to accept the generous offer 
of Mr. J. Ottenheimer, of New York City, to 
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locate the summer assembly at Forrest Park, 
near Bushkill in Pike’s County, Pa. This 
location is equally distant from New York 
and Philadelphia. It is a health’s summer 
resort of unequaled attraction. A first class 
hotel ison the grounds, an assembly hall 
with auditorium, class rooms and offices will 
be erected free of charge by Mr. Ottenheimer 
for the assembly. It was decided to enter 
at once upon the completion of the plan for 
the opening of the assembly next summer. 
The committee thus determine to make and 
forward movements in educational methods, 
which is entirely new among the Jewish 
people, and which is rich in form of untold 
good. 


> ——— 


A Forgotten Poem of Holmes. 


AN interesting manuscript in my auto- 
graph collection isa poem by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, which was given to me by 
the Autocrat himself many years ago. The 
poem seems to have been written for some 
anniversary occasion, the particular char- 
acter of which I do not now recall, if indeed 
I ever knew it. Probably the verses were 
written to order hastily and were not con- 
sidered by the author worth preserving be- 
yond the occasion that gave them birth, for 
they have never appeared in any collection 
of Dr..Holmes’ works. Judging bythe gen- 
eral tone of the sentiment pervading the 
lines, they were written for some occasion 
of special interest to young men, 

The manuscript is a single sheet of fools- 
cap, and the writing is very black and very 
coarse as though done by a broad-nibbed 
quill. In fact, nearly all the letters are 
practically printed, not written, and the 
copy can be read distinctly several yards 
away. In one lower corner of the manu- 
script are the initials ‘‘O. W. H.”’ and in 
the other corner is the inscription ‘‘O. W. 
H., penna plana sculpsit.” 

These are the verses: 


Why linger round the sunken wrecks 
Where old Armadas found their graves? 
Why slumber on the sleepy decks 
While foam and clash the angry waves? 
Up! when the storm-blast rends the clouds, 
And winged with ruin sweeps the gale, 
Young feet must climbthe quivering shrouds 
Young hands must reef the bursting sail! 


Leave us to fight the ‘‘tyrant’’ creeds 

Who felt their shackles, feel their scars; 
The cheerful sunlight littie heeds 

The brutes that prowled beneath the stars; 
The dawn is here, the day star shows 

The spoils of many a battle won, 
But sin and sorrow still are foes 

That face usin the morning sun, 


Who sleeps beneath yon bannered mound 
The proudly sorrowing mourner seeks, 
The garland-bearing crowd surrounds? 
A light-haired boy with beardless cheeks! 
’Tis time this “fallen world’’ shouid rise; 
Let youth the sacred work begin! 
What nobler task, what fairer prize 
Than earth to save and Heaven to win? 
L. H. WEEKs in Zhe /ndependent. 
anshieinaniarnniiiiatitiattieiiiaeaasiasies 
When Rosa Bonheur finished her masterpiece, ‘‘The 
Horse Fair,’’ a friend said to her:‘‘Make me a present of 
your palette.” With her freshly finished canvas before her 
and her palette on her thumb, Mme. Rosa smiled and said 
‘‘Ah, well, if you wish it, let me touch it up a little.” She 
then quickly painted the sketch of a deer and added her 
autograph. ‘The paints are dried around the edge of the 
palette and the whole is framed under glass in the Walker 
art gallery in Minneapolis. From France to Minnesota! 
The prophecy of such a destiny would have seemed strange 


when the palette left the artist’s hands. But the transition 
hascome to pass. The painting and the palette are both 
in America. 


The New Unity. 
The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength ; be not afraid !”’ 


How Evolution Reconciles Conflict- 
ing Theories in Philosophy 
and Ethics. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Read at the Conference of Evolutionists at Greenacre, 


Me., July 8, 1895. 


The doctrine of evolution has, among 
scientific men generally, taken the place of 
the old theory of the origin of species by 
special creation, and many of the classes 
that have hitherto opposed evolution are 
now conceding its truth and endeavoring to 
modify their theological beliefs in adjust- 
ment toits teachings. Some say they are 
ready to admitthat the human body is de. 
rived from the bodies of animals, while still 
insisting that the human mind was super- 
naturally created. Others concede that the 
mind of man as well as his bodily structure 
has been evolved, in some way, from lower 
conditions, but they are unwilling to believe 
that man’s moral, spiritual and religious 
nature has been developed from conditions 
represented by any animal below man. 
These, they declare, must have come direct 
from the Creator. Their words imply that 
the wonderful structure of man and of the 
lower animals and the marvelous intel- 
ligence of those animals, are mo divine in 
their origin. Why not have a conception 
of God large enough to be consistent with 
the view that a// the complex forms of life 
and all intelligence, from worm to man, are 
derived from the same universal power, by 
whatever name called. 

Accepting evolution as true regarding 
structure, we are logically bound to recog- 
nize the evolution of mind which is corre- 
lated with structure. The notion that an 
animal body was evolved to a certain point, 
and that then the animal intelligence which 
had grown with it, vacated it, as one would 
a tenement and that a human intelli- 
gence, supernaturally created outside of the 
evolutionary order, took possession of the 
dead animal body, is too crude and childish 
a thought to be seriousiy entertained. 

There is as much evidence of mental as of 
physical evolution, if not more. The ex- 
planation of the individual is in his history, 
and his history is in the history of the race, 
and in the history of all forms out of which 
his race grew. We do not seeall the fac- 
tors; we do not understand all the condi- 
tions; but in concluding therefore that there 
has been an intrusion in the natural order of 
a supernatural force, is to reason like the 
savage who invokes the volition of gods to 
account for every phenomenon when he can- 
not see the link which connects it with its 
antecedent. 

When we come to understand the impli- 
cations of evolution, we see that all mental 
as well as bodily characteristics have been 
evolved by contact of the organism with the 
environment in which it has existed. The 
human mind contains, in a condensed form, 
the results of ages of ancestral experience. 
Instinct is inherited habit. Vhe young 
alligator, as soon as it is born, starts for the 
water, because the experiences of its ances- 
tors through millions of years, have ad- 
justed its structure to the water and given 
it corresponding instincts. What is true of 
instincts is just as true of intuitions, v/z.- 
that while they are a friori to the individual 
they are experiential to the race, and while 
they come to each member of the race today 
as a birthright, as a part of his intellectual 
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character and equipment, they are neverthe. 
less the result of the slow acquisitions os 
centuries, organized in the race, the ey. 
periences of ages ‘‘consolidate in mind and 
frame.’”’ 

With these facts in mind, observe hoy 
evolution reconciles the experiential and jp. 
tuitional or transcendental schools of 
thought. The former claimed that all know. 
ledge is derived from experience; the latter 
that there are innate ideas, or that there are 
elements of knowledge not sense-derived. 
that there are laws of the understanding, 
forms of thought or sensibility by which a]| 
sensuous impressions must be molded be. 
fore they can be changed into experience, 
forms in which no empirical influence ep. 
ters, which indeed precede and condition 
allexperience. This was the contention of 
the great Kant who had discovered, he be. 
lieved, in pure mathematics, a kind of know. 
ledge constructed wholly from data which the 
mind possesses without the aid of sensorja] 
experience. Space and time, in which al] 
mathematical constructions take form, and 
the synthetic power which combines particu. 
lar data into systematic knowledge are, he 
held, possessions of the mind, quite inde. 
pendent of experience. 

But according to evolution the powers of 
thought and all the mental characteristics 
have been brought into existence by the 
modification of previous conditions; and the 
forms of thought, so-called,have their gene- 
tic explanation in the experiences and acqui- 
sitions of the race. The question is changed 
from one of psychology to one of psychog. 
eny, from a consideration of the nature of 
mind to that of its genesis and evolution. 
The evolutionist says: There are, no doubt, 
logical processes corresponding with Kant’s 
laws or forms of sense and understanding, 
which are as indispensable in the formation 
of judgments as are the laws of geometry 
in the construction of figures, but instead of 
regarding these as concepts antecedent to 
all experience, individual or ancestral, as 
primordial elements of mind, we should re- 
gard them as mental conditions; though not 
reducible to any individual experience, yet 
the evolved experience of the race, organ- 
ized in structure and function. Although 
Kant declared that they are. antecedent to 
all experience, the evolutionist, to be con- 
sistent, must view these mental forms as 
connate and so far a frior7; but as products 
of ancestral experience they are acquired 
and therefore a posteriori. 

Experience implies two factors, organism 
and environment, and every modification of 
structure and every accompanying sensation 
must be experiential. The infant when it 
enters the world has no innate idea of space 
or time, but it has organized tendencies— 
Kant’s a priori forms—which have arisen 
in experience because of the constancy and 
universality of the external relation to which 
the organism has been subject, In like 
manner all the phenomena of the fully de- 
veloped mind, exhibited under the rubric of 
sensibility, which are viewed by the Kantian 
as initial phases, as primary conditions of 
mind, are the result of ages of acquisition 
and modification, like ‘‘the wealth;” as Lewes 
says, ‘‘which a merchant acquires through 
his own efforts by employing the accumu 
lated results of the efforts of previous gener 
ations.’’ Every truth, whether “universal or 
particular,’’ ‘‘necessary or contingent, } 
learned by experience, and its ascertainment 
is possible only by the conditions of expe! 
ence. 

The mistake of the sensational school * 
metaphysicians, like Hobbes, Locke a 
James Mill, was in not recognizing the - 
that the individual has intuitions which 5¢ 
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did not acquire and which experience only 
‘s necessary toawaken. The mistake of the 
‘ntuitionalists and transcendentalists, like 
Kant and Leibnitz, was in failing to see that 
‘atuitions and forms of thought so-called, 
although preceding all experience of their 
ossessor, have been evolved out of, and 
are entirely derived from, the experience of 
ancestors. Both the old schools had an 
element of truth; and each an element of 
error. One was right in saying that all 
knowledge is from experience; the other was 
right in saying the human mind has intui- 
tions which it did not acquire by experience. 
But the sensationalists were wrong in assum- 
ing that man possesses only the results of 
his individual experience; and the intuition- 
alists in not seeing that the experiences of 
ancestors become organized in their descend- 
ants, as predispositions, aptitudes, ‘‘forms 
of thought,” faculties, etc. 

Evolution thus effects a reconciliation 
between the sensational or experiential and 
the intuitional or trancendental philosophy, 
and makes the repetition of the old contro- 
versies between the two systems a waste of 
words. 

Kant, it should be remembered, believed 
n evolution, indeed is justly ranked among 
its pioneers, but his idea of evolution in its 
different aspects was not full and clear 
enough to enable him to apply it to mind, 
the intuitions of which he treats as though 
they were ultimate, always the same in man 
as now, admitting of no derivation and of no 
analysis into simpler elements, This is not 
strange considering how slow thinkers who 
have accepted evolution, even in our time, 
have been to see its implications in relation 
to mind. 

Herbert Spencer was the first to apply 


evolution to mind systematically and to show © 


how experience is organized and transmitted 
as a heritage and to point out that sucha 
priort ‘‘forms’’ as those of space, time, cau- 
sality, etc., must have had their origin in 
experience. This he did, assuming the- 
truth of organic evolution, years before Dar- 
win’s ‘Origin of Species’ appeared. His 
‘Principles of Psychology”? may be profit- 
ably studied today by those who would un- 
derstand evolution in its deeper implica- 
tions, 

Lewes, referring to this as one of those 
profound conceptions with which Spencer 
has enriched philosophy, says that it ‘‘ought 
to have finally closed the debate between 
the a@ priori and the experiential schools, in 
so faras both admit acommon ground of 
biological interpretation, although of course 


it leaves the metempirical hypothesis un- 
touched.” 


Says Dr. Edmund Montgomery: ‘‘Phil- 


osophy, after twenty-four centuries of most 
diversified trials, had failed to discover the 
ways ofknowledge. Inno manner could it 
be adequately extracted from reason and 
just as little could it be fully derived from 
the senses. Nor had any compromise at 
all succeeded. Nativism and _ empiricism 
remained fundamentally irreconcilable. Sud- 
denly however light began to pierce the 
hitherto immovable darkness. It was Mr. 
Herbert Spencer who caught one of those 
rare revealing glimpses thatinitiate a new 
epoch in the history of thought. He saw 
that the evolution hypothesis furnished a 
solution of the controversy between the dis- 
ciples of Locke and Kant. To us younger 
thinkers into whose serious meditations Dar- 
Wwinism entered from the beginning as a po- 
tent solvent of many an ancient mystery, 

'S reconciliation of transcendentalism and 
“xperientialism may have consistently pre- 


fonted itself as an evident corollary from the 
dws of heredity, | 
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‘‘What an achievement for a solitary 
thinker, aided by no other light than the pen- 
etration of his own genius, before Darwinism 
was current, to discover this deeply hidden 
secret of nature, which with one stroke dis- 
closed the true relation of innateand ac- 
quired faculties, an enigma over which so 
many generations of philosophers had pon- 
dered in vain.”’ 

There is no time here toconsider Weis- 
mann’s views in connection with this sub- 
ject; nor is it necessary. Their author has 
been continually modifying his theories from 
his first announcement of them, and so far 
as they are directed against the transmission 
of acquired characteristics by inheritance, 
Spencer, Romanes and others have disposed 
of them so effectually that Professor Weis- 
mann has been forced to change his positions 
with such frequency that it has been difficult 
to keepinformed as to his latest concessions 
or contentions. 

A few concluding words in regard to evo- 
lution and ethics. Moral codes have grown, 
so to speak, out of the wants and necessities 
of mankind, They have increased in com- 
plexity as man’s knowledge and relations 
have multiplied, and as his life has become 
more complex. 

Through ages of experience man_ has 
learned that some actions conduce to human 
happiness; that others cause unhappiness. 
One class of actionsis called right; the other 
is called wrong. The only criterion by which 
we can ultimately decide as to the moral 
quality of acts is the effect they produce for 
Or against human well-being, and that im- 
plies the conditions of happiness. 

‘The moral law’’ is a generalized expres- 
sion forall those actions which have the ap- 
proval of our highest conception. The 
conception of a moral order is formed by 
abstracting from character and conduct and 
combining in an ideal sequence all those 
moral qualities which experience has taught 
us are advantageous to the race. Moral law 
isnotathing jer se, It is the ideal rule of 
life and must be considered in connection 
with man’s thoughts and actions from the 
standpoint of human well-being. 

When the word utility is used it compre- 
hends, it should be understood, among other 
components, the pleasurable, the orna- 
mental, the beautiful, art, poetry, music, 
love and passion, as well as printing presses, 
steamboats, telegraphs and sewing machines. 
Our ideas of duty become more correct with 
advancing culture, because it enables us to 
understand more fully our relations to our 
fellow-men and to the external world, and to 
perceive the result of certain lines of action 
and courses of conduct, by which we learn 
what is involved in those general principles 
and precepts which have descended from 
the early and comparatively uncultured 
periods of human history. 

Life has been evolved and sustained in a 
perpetual conflict it is trué, yet primarily by 
actions which are accompanied by pleas. 
urable sensations. Were it possible for a 
race of animals to seek pleasure in actions 
that are painful and injurious, such a race 
would become extinct very soon. It is cer- 
tain that under such circumstances no race 
could come into existence. Thus is indi- 
cated that our knowledge and practice of 
virtue, the sum total of acts that conduce 
to our well-being, have been attained by the 
desire for happiness. If the transcenden- 
talist speaks of the ‘‘categorical impera- 
tive’’ and declares that ‘‘I ought” is more 
authoritative than any considerations of 
utility; still, in order to know what we 
ought to do, we have to go to experience 
and learn what has been promotive of hap 


piness, The whole history of civilization 
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from the dawn to the present time, is a 
record of experiences which have educated 
us into our present moral conceptions. 

Experience has taught men that some 
acts which are pleasurable for the moment 
are under some circumstances ruinous in the 
end; that others which are painful for the 
time are a step to great happiness to them- 
selves and others. It has also taught that 
acts which may be a source of pleasure to 
the individual, if he can enjoy it without 
reference to others, may be against the hap- 
piness of the community which is the main 
consideration even in tribal life. Society 
is an Organism, so to speak, of which in- 
dividuals are but so many units, and since 
the well being, and even the existence, of 
the individual members depend upon the 
existence and security of the collective body, 
its interests become of primary importance 
and must be guarded, even though indi- 
vidual members suffer. Whatever, there- 
fore, promotes the highest social interests 
is pronounced right. This is public utility, 
the general good. 

The community with the advance of civil- 
ization comes to includethe entire human 
race and the principle of the utilitarian phil- 
osophy admits of no narrower interpretation 
than that those actions are right which are 
the best for the entire human family. Man 
lives not for himself alone, nor for those 
simply who claim his attention during his 
personal existence, but as well for the mil- 
lions that come after him to receive fora 
heritage whatever contribution, material or 
psychical, he has made to the progress of 
therace. Every human life, from the least 
to the greatest, leaves traces of its existence 
which in one form or another, must last 
while the race endures. 

We do not always, we do not usually stop 
to consider a vast train of circumstances 
that must follow a given act. A large part 
of our moral life is lived without calculation. 
The results of the experiences of mankind 
are summed up in moral precepts and moral 
codes and are expressed in customs and laws 
which serve as ultimate authority for most 
men. 

Then we have in us the organized experi- 
ence of countless generations who preceded 
us, and who, having through ages acted in 
accordance with moral rules and principles, 
slowly learned by experience, have trans- 
mitted to civilized men of today the results, 
asa legacy, in the form of moral intuition. 
The moral sense, asit iscalled,thus evolved 
from the multiplied experience of men, re- 
gistered in the slowly evolving organism 
and transmitted like other characteristics, 
has become a partof our mental constitu- 
tion, extremely sensitive in some, dull in 
others, and in the lower races and in indi- 
viduals among us but little developed. The 
lowestcreatures have no sight, no hearing, 
no taste, Their whole structure serves the 
general purpose of performing, without di- 
vision of labor, the simple functions of life. 
Slowly life, as it is developed, differentiates 
into several senses, —taste, hearing, seeing, 
etc., with corresponding organs. Similarly 
there has been evolved out of experiences of 
men who originally could have made no eth- 
ical distinctions, the lofty moralconceptions 
oftoday. Theracehas learned by experi- 
ence courses of conduct which are promo- 
tive of its well-being and, at the same time, 
it has acquired a moral sense, which intui- 
tively responds tothe distinctions which we 
have learnedto make. 

This moral sense is the highly complex 
product of human culture. Although in- 
tuitive in civilized man it is the result of 
acquirement in the race. We have here in 
its application to the moral sense a com- 
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plete reconciliation of the utilitarian con- 
ception of ethics as formerly held and the 
intuitive theory of morals. Conscience 
does not teach what is right and wrong. In- 
deed in two individuals it may approve acts 
diametrically opposite in moral quality. It 
is not the ‘‘voice of God.’”’ Its decisions de- 
pend upon the views which are held and 
these upon inherited character, education 
and circumstances. It approves or con- 
demns according to the convictions of its 
possessor, and in the civilized man of today 
its decisions harmonize essentially with 
those rules of conduct which man has 
learned in the school of experience are for 
his wellbeing. As Spencer has expressed it, 
‘‘] believe that the experiences of utility or- 
ganized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding modifications, 
which by continual transmission and ac- 
cumulation have become in us certain facul- 
ties of moral intuition—-certain emotions re- 
sponding to right and wrong conduct which 
have anapparent basis in the individual ex- 
perience of utility.”’ 

Thus morality has its foundationsin the 
mental constitution and in the nature of 
things, and the moral sense, which equally 
with the starry heavens filled Kant with 
wonder and awe, is the very efflorescence of 
evolution, suggesting that the universe in 
its essential nature is good, and justifying 
the efforts and hopes of the meliorist as 
against the despair of pessimism, whether it 
be of the Calvinistic type or that of Schop- 
enhauer and Hartmann. 

The path of virtue becomes pleasant with 
moral development. The moral life involves 
a struggle when the lower part of man’s 
nature, the savage, the brute in him, is still 
strong and hard toresist. With the highly 
evolved man, with an Emerson or a John 
Stuart Mill, virtue is second nature. The 
sense of coerciveness has disappeared and 
the right course is pursued without struggle, 
witnout any feeling of obligation. The 
good man is so organically. His desires 
and aspirations and his inclinations are in 
harmony. He does right by instinct. But 
this condition never could have been reached 
had not the struggle to overcome evil, with 
all its failures and conquests, been contin- 
ued through countless generations of ances- 
tral life. 

The evolutionary view of man, morally 
considered, reconciles conflicting ethical 
theories by eliminating errors from each and 
uniting ina consistent system the truths 
which they severally represent. Whatever 
soul of truth there is in error is brought to 
view when the evolutionary process is stud- 
ied. For instance: While the doctrine of 
the fall of man and original sin must be re- 
jected, the fact remains that man at birth 
has tendencies to evil, some more than 
others, inherited from the past, which are 
about the same in their effects perhaps as 
would be “original sin’’—‘‘sin’’ that a fel- 
low has before he ever did anything or had 
a thought, but which will make him think 
wrong and go wrong assoon as he knows 
enough to think and act! 

The old idea of the sensationalists that 
the mind at birth is like a blank sheet of 
paper or a piece of wax,has as little founda- 
tion in truth as the doctrine of total de- 
pravity. Men of every generation begin 
life with their mental and moral, as well as 
their physical characteristics fixed by the 
countless generations preceding them. The 
influence of the dead is necessarily greater, 
inconceivably greater, therefore,than the in- 
fluence of all the living. 

The conceptions of the past have led to 
those of the present; all have served a pur- 
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pose; and must be regarded as a part of the 


evolutionary order in which are united ina 
common origin, a common brotherhood and 
a common destiny, all the children of men. 

But we should keep in mind the fact that 
evolution is a process, and not an ultimate 
cause, A study of this process shows the 
manner in which changes occur and results 
are reached; but we have only a surface 
view, seeing only very imperfectly the 
manifestations of the Universal Power which 
is the basis of all these wonderful phe- 
nomena. 


Che thom 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.— Stand on the higher summit to transmit 
A new live heart-beat from the Infinite. 


fSon,—It is the well-borne burden that will tone 
Our manhood; turn the gristle into bone. 


Tues.—In such a world as this it ne’er avails 
To sit and eat the heart, or gnaw the nails. 


The new birth 
At cost of the old life is often given. 


Wied.— 


Thurs.—Some wounds are such as bleed immortal 
balm. 


Fti.—He fights for his Cause ’till it conquer or fall. 

Sat.—Sometimes when life is darkest, a glory bursts 
its gloom. 

—Gerald Massey. 
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Interpretation. 


BY MARY F., BUTTS. 


If I would guess the mind of Him who reigns 
As father and as king, would find some hint 
Of what his heart holds dear, I need but look 
Into the cup of any little flower, 

Soft penciled at his will; I need but watch 
The joyous measure of a bird’s bright wing 
The pure air beating all a summer’s morn; 

Or gaze upon a baby’s cheek, rose red, 

From leaning on the mother’s breast, or see 
In that sweet mother’s happy eye the light 
That caught its beam from God. Why should we not 
The maker know by that which he has made? 
The artist by the picture from his hand? 


The lover by divinity of love? 
—S. S. Zimes. 
ee me 


Uses Of the Cocoanut Tree on Pit- 
cairn Island, 


—_—_— 


The trunk furnishes rafters for the houses. 
Baskets are made from the leaves, and also 
mats used when sitting out of doors. At 
night, the dry leaves are used as torches. 
The ribs of the leaves are used in stringing 
candle-nuts, which constituted the primitive 
lights, but are now used only when the kero- 
sene supply fails. 

The brooms are also made from the ribs 
of the leaves. The young leaves are eaten 
for food. Here, as elsewhere, children play, 
and leaves are made into wind-mill spinners. 
The midribs are used in spinning the tops, 
which are constructed from a kind of nut, 
and also in making frame-work for kites, 
The wood is used for fuel. 

The fruit furnishes oil and milk. Butter 
is churned from the latter. The milk is al- 
lowed to stand over night. The next morn- 
ing it is skimmed, and the cream churned 
by stirring it all about, for ten or fifteen 
minutes, with the hand. It is almost snowy 
white, and has a delicious flavor. When the 
nut is not fully matured, the water is used 
for drinking purposes, and the meat is eaten. 
After the milk bas been extracted from the 
grated nut, the grated portions serve as 
chicken feed. 
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Tyro, a sauce eaten with fish, is made 
from the kernel of the unripe nut, by takin 
it out, putting it into a calabash with a cup 
of water, and shaking it up into a sort of 
cream. The grated nut is sometimes mixed 
with sugar, and baked. 

There are eight different names applied to 
the nut during the different stages of growth 
The husks incasing the fruit are used fo, 
fuel and scrubbing-brushes. Pretty littl. 
baskets for curios are manufactured from 
the shells. The shells are scraped unti] ag 
smooth as glass, the tops cut off and cop. 
verted into covers fastened to the other 
part of the shell by small hinges made by 
the islanders, and a wooden handle placed 
on. The men and boys do tnis part of the 
work. Then the girls paint them. The shells 
in their natural state are used for fuel, and 
in heating flat-irons; and cups are sometimes 
made from them. 

From the flower-stalk comes a broom used 
in sweeping the roads. The spathe furnishes 
tongs, little boats for the children, and sleds 
with which to godown the steep hills. The 
petiole makes the basis for wreaths, and the 
thatch used in roofing is stuck upon it. The 
fiber surrounding the basis of the petiole 
forms a natural cloth that is converted into 
a milk-strainer. Strips of this cloth may 
usually be seen hanging upon the older 
trees, 

If we were only willing to be useful in as 
many lines as is this tree, what a blessing to 
the world the Lord would make us. If we 
are not willing now, let us become so at 
once.— Youth's Lnstructor. 
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Handsomely Paid. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy was at one time con- 
versing with Daniel Webster upon the im. 
portance of doing even the smallest thing 
thoroughly and well, when the great man re. 
lated an incident concerning a petty insur. 
ance case which was brought to him whilea 
young lawyer in Portsmouth, The fee prom- 
ised was only twenty dollars. Yet to do his 
clients full justice, Webster found he must 
journey to Boston and consult the law library, 
This involved an expense above the amount 
of his fee but after hesitating a little he de- 
cided to goto Boston and consult the au- 
thorities, let the cost be what it might. He 
gained the case. 

Years after this, Webster was passing 
through the city of New York. An import- 
ant insurance case was to be tried that day, 
and one of the counsel had been suddenly 
prostrated by illness. Money was no object, 
and Webster was asked to name his terms 
and conduct the case. 

‘‘It is preposterous,” said he, ‘‘to expect 
me to prepare a legal argument at a few 
hours’ notice.” 

But when they insisted that he should 
look at the papers, he consented. It was 
his old twenty-dollar case over again; and 
having a remarkable memory, he had all the 
authorities in his mind and won the sult. 
The court knew he had no time for prepara- 
tion, and was astonished at the skill with 
which he handled the case. 

‘«So you see,” said Webster as he con- 
cluded, ‘‘I was handsomely paid both in fame 
and money for that journey to Boston. — 
The Myrtle. 
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The New Unity. 


October | 7, 


A 16-page 
Weekly. 


The New Unity 


$2.00 per 
Annum. 


... PUBLISHED FOR... 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Suite 144! Marquette Bidg., Dearborn and Adams Sts.; 
CHICACO. 


EDITORIAL MANACEMENT. 


Named by the Executive Committee of the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
and approved by the Directors of the Unity Publishing Company, 


Hiram W. THOMAS, Chairman. 
R. A. WHITE, 
A. W. GOULD, 


EMIL 
A. N. ALCOTT, 
CAROLINE J]. BARTLETT, 


G. HIRSCH, E. P, POWELL, 
JOSEPH STOLZ, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Managing Editor. 


Remittances should be made payable to Bloch & Newman, and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, draft, check on Chicago bank or registered 


letter. 


Discontinuances.--Subscribers wishing THz New UNITY stopped at the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions should notify us to that effect; otherwise we shall consider it 


their wish to have it continued. 


Changes of Address.--When a change of address is desired, both the new and 
the old address must be given and notice sent one week before the change is desired. 

Business Letters may be addressed to either Bloch & NEWMAN or UNITY 
PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Suite 1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 


THR NON- 
A Monthly Magazine, . 


SROTARIAN, 


$1.00 per Annum. 


Published by NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO., 813 Chestnut-st,, St, Louis, Mo. 


The above publications are the officially recognized representatives of the Liberal 


Religious Congress noted above. 


The Editorial managements of both publications have 


been named by the Executive Committee of the Congress. Both publications will be for- 


warded to one address at the joint rate of $2.25. 


Send subscriptions to either address. 


— + 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago Post office. 


Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Calendar of Unitarian Conferences. 
National, Oct. 21-24, Washington, D. C. 
Illinois, Nov. 5-6. 

Missouri Valley, Wichita, Nov. 6-7. 


Program of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, 
to be held at Washington, D. C., 
October 21-24. 


Monday, Oct, 21—4 P.M., meeting of the 
council at the Arlington; 8 P. M., sermon, 
‘Our Gospel,’’ Rev. Minot J. Savage, Bos- 
ton. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22—9 A. 
service, conducted by Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of New York; 10 A. M., address of welcome 
by Carroll D. Wright,chairman of the board 
of trustees of All Souls’ Church, Washington; 
response by the president; appointment of 
committees, etc.; 10:30 A. M., address by 
Rev. George Batchelor, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman of the council and secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association; 11:30 A. M., 
address by Mrs. Emily A, Fifheld, Boston, 
secretary of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Christian Women; 
11:30 A. M., address by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, D.D., London, representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association; 
12:10 P. M., introduction of new business; 
12:30 P. M., report of the business commit- 
tee; 2:30 P. M., side hall, Metzerott, a meet- 
ing to consider the proposed consolidation of 
guilds, unity clubs and other young people’s 
societies; 3 P. M., **The Church and the 
Masses,’’ a paper by Rev. John Cuckson, 
Boston, Mass.; 3:30 P. M., ‘*Our Congrega- 
tional Polity,’’ a paper by Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 4 P. M., discus- 
sion to be led by Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

7:45 Pp. M.—**Our Young People: Their 
Relations to Church, Denomination and Life 
at Large.”” Opening remarks by Rev, Ed. 
ward A. Horton, Boston, the chairman of 
the evening. Professor G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., will speak on ‘‘Pedagogical Methods 
in Sunday School Work.” Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley, Chicago, Ill., ‘‘Cultivation of 
the Spiritual Nature” (guilds); Rey. Ida C. 
Hultin, Moline, Ill., ‘‘Religious Develop- 


M., communion 


ment Through Intellectual Leadings’’ (unity 
clubs); Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Buffalo, N. 
Y., **Character and Citizenship Through the 
Sunday School’’; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D., Boston, Mass., ‘‘Enthusiasm for Hu- 
manity’’ (lend a hand clubs, etc). 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 23. 

g A. M.—Devotional meeting, to be con- 
ducted by Rev. Stephen H. Camp, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

10 A. M.— ‘**Church Extension.’”’ Ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Revs. D. M. 
Wilson, D. W. Morehouse, 
Chancy, T. B. Forbush, A. W. 
C, W. Wendte. 

12 M.—Report of the business committee. 

2:30 P. M.—Meeting of the. national alli- 
ance of Unitarian and other liberal Christian 
women. At this meeting vice-presidents and 
directors will be elected and a nominating 
committee and committee on credentials ap- 
pointed. Reports of secretaries and standing 
committees will be presented and matters of 
general interest considered. 

3:30 P. M.—Public meeting, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety, in All Souls’ Church, Fourteenth and 
L streets, upon ‘*Modern Methods in Tem- 
perance Reform.’’ Addresses will be made 
by Professor Francis G, Peabody, secretary 
of the committee of fifty for the investiga- 
tion of the liquor problem; Rev. A. P. Doyle, 
general secretary of the Catholic Tota] Ab- 
stinence Union of America, and Rev. D. 
N. Beach, of Cambridge, Mass., who will 
speak upon ‘“The Righteousness of the Norwe- 
gian Principle and Paramount Importance of 
Its Application in Temperance Reform.”’ 

4 P. M—Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. 

8 p. M.—‘**The Origins of Liberal Thought 
in America,’’ a paper by John Fiske, LL. 
D., Cambridge, Mass. 

9 Pp. M.—**Our Unitarian Theology,” a 
paper by Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., 
LL. D., dean and bussey professor of theo- 
logy, Harvard University. 


George L. 
sould and 


THURSDAY, OCT. 24. 


g A. M.—Devotional meeting to be con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward Hale, of Orange, 
N. J. 

10 A. M.—Four papers, twenty-five min- 
utes each, as follows: ‘‘The Holy Spirit,’’ 


by Rev. Howard N. Brown, Boston; ‘‘In- 


carnation,’’ by Rev. William C. Gannett, 
Rochester, N. Y.; ‘*Atonement,’’ by Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Waltham, Mass.; 
‘*Forgiveness,’’ by Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

11:45 A. M.—‘*The Japan Mission,’’ by 
Rev. W. I. Lawrence. 

12 M.—KReport of business committee. 

12:45 P. M.—-Election of officers. 

3 Pp. M.—‘**The History of the Principles 
of the Unitarian Church in Relation to 
Social Problems,” a paper by Professor 
Francis G, Peabody, D. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

3:30 Pp. M.—**The Modern Applications 
of These Principles,” a paper by Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 

4 P. M.—Discussion, to be led by Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, Helena, Mont., 
and Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

4 to7 p. M.—The ofhcers of the alliance 
will hold a public reception in the parlor of 
the Arlington. All members of the alliance 
and all attending the national conference are 
invited to be present. 

8 p. M.—Platform meeting. Subject: ‘*The 
Outlook.”” Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Wash- 
ington, Addresses by Rey, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., Boston; Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D. D., London; Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, Boston, and others. 


will preside. 


ee 


Wisconsin Conference. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Conference of Unitarian and Inde- 
pendent Societies was held at Madison, Oct. 
1-3. There was an unusually complete repre- 
sentation, all the ministers in the state were 
present excepting one most of the 
churches were represented by lay delegates. 
A pleasant feature of the occasion was the 
presence of several of the Universalist pas- 
tors. 


and 


Rev, H. M. Simmons was greeted witha 
large audience of old friends and admirers 
and gave one of his characteristic sermons 
on ‘*The Growth of Morality.’’ 

The business session showed that the con- 

ference was in good working order, the work 
planned at the last annual meeting having 
been done and a fair balance still remaining 
in the treasurer’s hands. The secretary read 
the official communications in regard to the 
proposed plan of co-operation with the Wes- 
tern Conference and the A. U. A. in mission- 
ary work. It was moved that the considera- 
tion of the question be indefinitely postponed. 
After considerable discussion the motion was 
lost and the following resolution introduced 
by Rev. Mr. Secrist was adopted: 

‘‘It is the opinion of this conference that 
the plan of missionary co-operation proposed 
with reference to the work in the west of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Western 
Unitarian Conference and the state confer- 
ences isimpracticable and we must, there- 
fore, giveit our disapproval, 

‘«Nevertheless, we believe that some plan 
can be devised by which the unity now exist- 
ing very generally among the Unitarian 
churches of the west may find expression and 
be realized in practical co-operation. And 
we desire to work toward such an end.” 

The following resolution also was intro- 
duced by Mr. Secrist and adopted: 

‘‘Inasmuch as there is no general paper 
centered in the west which represents our 
Unitarian church, it is the wish of this con- 
ference that such a paper be established, or, 
preferably that one of the existing Unitarian 
periodicals be transferred to this section.’’ 

The ministers who were present at the 
‘‘Ministers’ Meeting,” led by Rev. A. W. 
Gould, felt amply repaid, both in hearing 


the paper and the discussion following, and 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


TE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium, 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washi 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minne! Phil. 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris _— 
The Berlitz Method is based on the “Nat 

Method."’ Instruction is not by translation but b. 
conversational exercises in the new langy ® 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular U0? 
| LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magay 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels ~Y 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGramme 


pronunciation andidjoms. Sample Copy free 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to thy 
buildings, and its novel arrangement jg 
adapted to the school, with its individya] teac 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, Ss. B. 
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Atlanta Exposition, 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con. 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga, 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


METCALF STATIONERY C0,, 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


SAVE THIS COUPON 
And it will SAVE YOU 10 cts. 


Send it to us and we will accept it as r1octs. 
cash to apply on the price of any book adver- 
tised by usin this paper or any book in our 
catalogue, sent free toany address. Remit the 
balance in postal order, express order or bank 
draft at our risk. You may send as many cou- 
pons as you order books, but only one coupon 
for each book. We pay postage on books. 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 

175 Monroe treet, Chicago. 
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wt All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 


PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘How and Why,” issued by the 
: LIFE, 921--3-5 


PENN MUTUAL 


Philadelphia. 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL MOBE, MD. 


A-CORN SALVE ‘x: rover, 


REMOVES THE TOR-COEN EVER 
A TRIAL SIZE B 
FOR A 2-CENT STAM Ti 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO.. * PHI 
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A. B. RUSS & C0., 


UNDERTAKERS: 
161 Twenty-Second St: 
CHICAGO 

Telephone 8, 200 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


vimore American, — There is a tranquil, 
Bat : ening, uplifting power in these little books 
strengt hes one cherish for them, when they have 
that ma ed and laid aside, the warm, grateful 
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uAs Natural as Life.”’ 


Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 
G Ames, Minister of the Church of the 


pisciples, Boston. 109 pages. 
“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 


rread. The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed ina human form called prose; but the 
= ruth has root in the Infinite. It will 


ty of its trutt nfi | I 
eve 8 keen delight to the appreciative thinker. 


Boston /deas. 


In Love with Love, 


Four Life -Studies. By James H. West, 
author of **The Complete Life,’’ ‘*Uplifts 
of Heart and Will, ’ *sPoems,"’ etc. 169 
pages. . 

“There is something singularly fresh and strong 
in Mr. West's way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 
better sense of his great opportunity.’’— /ohn W’., 
Chadwick, in the Christian Register, 


A Child of Nature. 


Studies of the Outward as related to the 

Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D.D., 

author of ‘‘Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 

‘Justice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages. 

“One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have tage ee | come under notice. 
Written with lovely oe icity of diction, taking 
us into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 
withal habited in the happiest thoughts and con- 
ceits. Altogether delightful.’’ — Philadelphia 
To-day. 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents, 
Special gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Free Church Record 


is a periodical of 44 pages published at Ta 
coma every other month from February to 
December. Itis devoted to the advancement 
of the NEW IDEAL IN RELIGION; namely, the 
promotion of Free Spiritual and Universal 
Religion, frankly independent of Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Parsism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity,and all other special historical religions 
which are by nature dogmatic, based on per- 
sonal leadership and limited in fellowship. 
No other religious journal in the world is 
dedicated to this ideal. The FREE CHURCH 
RECORD is the organ of real Universal Re 
ligion; 7.¢., religion reconstructed on the 
basis of universal human nature, wholly un- 
sectarian in principle and purely scientific in 
method, seeking truth in the spirit of love by 
obedience to the universal laws of thought 
and the universal facts of the Cosmos. 


REV. ALFRED W. MARTIN, Editor. 


Occasional Contributors. 


. Rev. Octavius B, Frothingham, Paul Carus, Ph. 
“4 Edmund Montgomery, Ph. D., Prof. Thomas 
pavidson, Ph. D., Babu B. B. Nagarkar (of the 
qahmo-Somai), Fred. May Holland, W. L. Shel- 
se B. F. Underwood, Francis E. Abbot, Ph. D., 
a Elliott Coues, M. D., Ph. D . Mrs. Ednah D. 
Edwin’, D. J. H. Ward, Ph. D.. William M. Salter, 

win D. Mead, Rev. T. G. Milsted. 


Subscription, $1.00 per Year. 


Address FreK CHURCH RECORD, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
UNN raph and an honest opinion, write to 
experience in +}? who have had nearl fifty years’ 
tions st aa nthe patent business. mmunica- 
fo os i confidential. Handbook of In- 
tain them t free alee nts and how to ob- 


issu the inventor. This splendid aper, 
largon Cincy, clezantly iliustrated, has by fa 
World, $3 ation of any scientific work in the 

ayear. Sample copies sent free. 


Edition monthly, $2.50 a 
year. Single 
eles, 38 conte. every number contains ben 
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Unity. 
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expressed the hope that this feature be con- 
tinued. 

There was a good general attendance at 
the platform meeting on Wednesday evening 
and at the meeting for discussion of practical 
‘*Parish Problems’’ Thursday afternoon the 
closing sermon by Rev. T. B, 
outlined ‘*Our Liberal Gospel.”’ 
The churches which shall stand on the roll 
of this conference for the coming year and be 


Forbush 


entitled to delegate representation at the next 
annual conferences are the following: Ar- 
cadia, Baraboo, Barker, Greenwood, Neills- 
ville, Menomonie, Milwaukee, 
Janesville, Kenosha, Hillside, Richland Cen- 
ter, Eau Claire, West Superior, Gilmanton, 


Monroe. 


Madison, 


The 
spring session will be held in conjunction 
with the Mifinesota Conference at St. Paul. 


The old officers were re-elected. 


The next annual meeting will be at Milwau- 
kee, 
The conference passed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Madison people for theircordial 
hospitality. The Madison dailies gave full 
and explicit reports of the proceedings, 
ROBERT C, DOUTHIT, 
Secretary. 
The motion that Mr. Owen have three 


votes was lost, not carried as reported in THE 
New UNITY of last week. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. Geo. RK. Gebauer has received a 
unanimous call to the pastorate of Unity 
Church. Mr. Gebauer has been supplying 


the pulpit since Sept. Ist. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

We see by the calendar of the Unitarian 
church in this city that Rev. Florence Buck 
is to give a series of Sunday Evening Ser- 
mon-Talks on the Liberal Faith, taking the 
topics that Mr. Gannett treats in his Sunday 
school leaflets, such as Freedom, Fellow- 
ship, Character and Service. This seems an 
instructive and helpful plan, both for Sunday 
school and church, 


Coon Rapids, la. 
We learn that a Sunday School has been 
started in this place, organizing Oct. 6th, 
with thirty scholars, the purpose being to 
have the school regularly and preaching 
whenever it is possible. This is beginning at 
the right point to secure a strong and endur- 


ing church. 
Streator, Ill. 


The Eclectic Club of the Church of Good 
|| Will of this city publishes its second annual 
The literary section takes Daniel 
Deronda for its study once a week from 


program, 


October to April, but introduces each alter- 
nate evening an essay on some literary char- 
acter, such as Hawthorne, Ifolmes, Henry 
James, comparing the writer with George 
Eliot. It looks like an interesting and edu- 
cating course. The Social and Dramatic 
Sections also lay out a year’s work for each, 
showing that Mr. Duncan’s society is alive 
all over. | 
Fors. Indigestion Use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 
Dr. S. H. Moore, 
says: ‘‘I have used itinmy own family in 
cases of indigestion and general debility, 
with entirely satisfactory results.” 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


rr 
For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SooTHING Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. It willrelieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
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Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 


CHICAGO. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Professor David Swing. 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


175 Dearborn St., 


We desire to reduce our stock of books. 


postage. 
tion is sold. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


We append 
a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 
In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 


Allen, (H. W.)—-Outline of Christian History....... 
6 6 ——f OGIO: MOLBIOBcccccciccccccececs 
Ayres, (M. C.)—Philips Brooks in Boston........... 
Barrows, (S. J.)—The Doom of the Majority........ 
Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising Faith..............-... 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots........-.600+ eee. 
EROWEIDE 6 FOGG. 6 0c cos i ccccccewesccscosccccccces 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross......... 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.... 
6 ee Ee Ae eer er 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America...... 
Daily Bread and other Stories.........0.. se eeeeeees 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Religion of Humanity........ 
Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith............... 
Gannett, (W. C.)—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett...... 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words, ................ 008. 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
CBM CMEC, 600 ct cece. ve 3 
Hawthorne, i. p—ICMEIOE Letter. cs cccccccvcccccess 
Higginson, (T. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are... 
Newton, (R. H.)—Book of the Beginnings........... 
6 oo "SHE MUNSIMIEM aces esaccace ss 
—Social Studies...... pawees 
~-— WOMANNOOG .....- coccccccccccsecs 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva...... 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
and other tales.........ssccesssccees 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 
OEE 0h 6) 0055 Sete Sakkeees We keene. 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
Peckham, ( Mrs. MaryC, )—Father Gabrielle’s Fairy 
Thurston, (Louise M.)—Forest Mills............ 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary... 
Se GS We OER 5 66 6.0.0 5.00 bcc nedessestocdcoens 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship.... 
Story of the Nation:—Chaldea ............cceccceee. 
ce 66 nn 6 44te.46 << 546 bbe «a ede oi 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation in the U. S... 
Wordsworth’s Poems..... 


é¢ ¢¢ 


¢¢ ¢é 


Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
$ .75| $ .55 
1.25} 1.00 
-50 -35 
.50 .40 
I.25| 1.00 
1.00 .50 
5.00 ©6636 
80} .65 
I.25| 1.00 
1.00 .80 
1.00 75 
.80 .60 
I.50| 1.15 
- 50 °45 
1.00 .80 
1.00} .75 
-75|. .60 
-30| .20 
t.00 75 
I.00| .75 
1.00} .75 
1.00] .75 
I.25| 1.00 
.80 .60 
.80 .60 
.80] .60 
80} .60 
.80! .60 
.80| .60 
1.00} .75 
I.00} .70 
1.00} -75 
I.50| 1.30 
1.50} 1.30 
-75 -55 
1.00} .70 


orders to 


take no other kind. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. 


Send 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bidg., 
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(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuablework on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing acure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


BIRD MANNA 


will restore the song of WW 
vent their ailments and “A 


Bird Book free. 
rd F Co., - : St.. Phila. g Pa. 


PATCHWORK 


Has become quite the rage again 
Ounce package of was.e embroid- 
ery silk, dright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 4% oz. package, 25 cts 
Brainerd & Armstrong Slik Co., 

2 Union St., New London, Conn. 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, price r5 cents. (In “Z2fe-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 

Togetherness.” 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts.”’ 


[From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marguette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


174 High Street, Boston. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


-_-——— 


The Spirit of God. 
By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc. 


0 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
The Spirit. 
The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
Sense of the Unseen. | 
The Spirit in Nature. 
The Kinship in Nature. 
The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
The Spirit in Life, _ 
The Spirit in the Spirit. — 
The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
The Spirit in Reason, 
The Spirit in Love. 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
rhe Spirit in Christ. 
The Spirit in History. 
The Spirit in all Religions. 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The New Unity. 


October 17, 1895, 


: —6Ghe Sunday School. 


the World Js Saved by the Breath of the School 
Children. 


The directors of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society held their October 
meeting Friday, the rith. Messrs. Jones, 
Bulkeley and Scheible, Miss Lord and Mrs. 
Leonard were present, with Mr. Gould pre- 
siding. After accepting the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer, some conversation 
was held concerning the publications in hand: 
Mr. Blake’s ‘‘New Sunday School Service 
and Song Book,’’ Mr. Gannett’s lessons on 


-1**The Flowering of Christianity’? and Mr, 


Gould’s ‘‘Nature Studies.’’ It was moved 
and carried that in response to a request 
from the editor of **Young Days,’’ published 
in London, for permission to reprint the 
‘*Nature Series,’’ the president be authorized 
to give cordial consent and to make such ar- 
rangements as seemed necessary; moved that 
the president take the necessary steps to 
secure a copyright of the ‘*‘Nature Studies’’; 
and with the consent of the author, the same 
also of the Sixth Course of study now in pro- 
cess of publication. Carried. 


E. T. LEONARD, 


Secreta ry. 
—_— ————a> -¢ ae 


Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but 
can be avoided largely when they are prop- 
erly cared for, J/nfant Health is the title of 
a valuable pamphlet accessible to all who 
will send address to the N. Y. Condensed 
Milk Co,, N. Y. City. 


Correspondence 


A Few Days in Kentucky. 


There is, so far as I am informed, only 
one liberal church in Kentucky outside of 
Judaism, vzz., the Unitarian Society in Louis- 
ville. There are many liberal people here 
and there, and the times are ripe for an in- 
digenous liberal movement. At  Spotts- 
ville lives Rev. G. R. Taylor, a very able 
preacher, who has grown out of the Baptist 
church and has his membership in the Non- 
Sectarian churchof this city. Here is a fine 
opportunity for some liberal man who ts in 
earnest and who has means, to do an excel- 
lent work in furnishing Brother Taylor the 
sinews of war. I fear that there is too little 
real consecration in the liberal ranks. 

At Lexington,the seat of the State Univer- 
sity, lives Mr. Charles Moor, an agnostic of 
a bold and aggressive kind. He publishes 
The Bluegrass Blade, and boldly assails or- 
thodoxy.:» He is an acute and humorous 
writer and is having quite a following. 

It was my privilege to preach in the old 
family church that I helped to build on the 
old farm when a boy. The neighborhood 
is Baptist, Christian and Methodist, in the 
proportion of 75-20-5 percent. I spoke of 
peace, righteousness and hope and found a 
hearty reception, 

One young man, a cchurchofficer, said to 
me, ‘‘I have quit reading the Bible because 
I was becoming a sceptic. In order to have 
faith init, | must cease,to read or think about 
it.”’ I suggested to him that it was not faith 
in a book, but in a person—in man—in the 
Infinite—in nature—that saved; and that 
the Bible set forth no theory of its own in- 
Spiration and that it was to be judged on its 
own merits, and that a narrow clergy should 
not be permitted to force us either to accept 
their views or their label. We are not com- 
pelled to accept either alternative. This 
young man is simply a type of a large class, 
which is growing day by day. 

To show the growing indifference to 


churches and their waning power, it is suffi- 
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A book of more than passing interest and value. —BosTon TRAVELER 


Liié and the Gonditions oF Survival 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF ETHICS, 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION 


_- 


Cosmic Evo.LuTIon AS RELATED TO EtTuHIcs. By Dr. 
Lewis G. JANES. 

SoLAR EneRGY. By A. EMERSON PALMER. 

THE ATMOSPHERE AND LIFE. By Dr. R. G. Eccues. 

WatTeR. By RosstreR W. RAyMonp, Pu. D. 

Foop AS RELATED TO LIFE AND SURVIVAL. By 
Pror. W. O. ATWATER. 

THE ORIGIN OF STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS. By PROF. 
EDWARD D. Cops, Pu. D. 

LOCOMOTION AND ITS RELATION TO SURVIVAL. BY 
Dr. MartTIN L. HOLBROOK. 

LABOR AS A Factor In Evoniution. By Dr. DAVID 
ALLYN GORTON. 

PROTECTIVE COVERING. By Mrs. Lizzie C. WARD. 

SHELTER AS RELATED TO THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 
By. Z. SIDNEY SAMPSON. 

Hasir. By Rev. JoHn WHITE CHADWICK. 

From NATURAL TO CHRISTIAN SELECTION. By REV. 
JOHN C. KIMBALL. 

SANITATION. By JAMES AVERY SKILTON. 

14 Rewuiegion ASA Factor IN HuMmMAN Evouution. By 

Rev. Epwarp P. PowELt. 


One large crown octavo volume of 447 pages, including a complete 
index. Cloth, uniform with previous volumes issued for the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Sent to any address, expressage prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. A limited supply of the separate lectures, except 
numbers 7 and 8, which are out of print, may be had at ten centsa 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Bloch & Newman, 
1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


“THE JEWS and JESUS" 


A DISCOURSE BY Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


In Pamphlet form, 32 pp., Per copy 5 cents. 


———FOR SALE BY——. 


BLOCH & CO. 175 Dearborn-st., CHICAGO. 


October 17> 1895. 


The New Unity, 
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: [NEW EDITION. ] 


Uplits of Heart and Will, 


In Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


he Complete Life,” ‘In Love 


Autnor of ‘The 
A with Love,’’ etc. 

PRESS NOTICES. 
»» inguiver.—Helpful and interesting. The 
+ a second thousand has been called for 
eome guarantee of such a book's claim to 


Lond 
fact tha 
will be 


a ne Christian Life.—A book good for both 


nd young and for all alike. 


ale Literary Magazine.—The poems included 
‘n the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order 


Woman's Trtbune,—Not dogmatic, ~——e reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and blessedness. 
American Hebrew, —Prose and verse that will 
al toan ever-widening circle of readers, 


surely appe! By 
It is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
been demanded. , 

Roston [lerald,—One is very strongly impressed 
with the sincerity and reality of expression. 

The Unitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 


every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago. 


A Book for 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong a ~ 
1. J. Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative,—7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aeligio- PAtlo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry mach of the fire and magnet- 
of Mr. Simonds at his best.—TueE New 

NITY, 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


. 216 oO cents. 
Address, PP ) : 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


GIRPT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


cient to namethe fact that the exercise of 
discipline has almost ceased. Once, those 
churches exercised the authority of a kind of 
police and men feared and trembled before 
them; now, they rarely summon an offender, 
and this in spite of the urgent insistence of 
the religious papers and clergy. The spirit 
of humanity and ot independence is grow- 
ing. 

I believe that Spottsviile is the open door 
to Kentucky, and that Mr. Taylor is a called 
apostle to speak forth the words of the new 
gospel with power. Here isa rare oppor- 
tunity. How many liberals are there who will 
live on a hundred dollars less each year in 
Shall echo 
be the only answer? is WC. 


order to help in this good work? 


0 me 
Through the Big Tube. 


It is quite a sensation to feel yourself safely 
sliding underneath a big four-master. That 
is what may happen when you go through 
the great St. Clair Tunnel via the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk. The new vestibuled train, 
leaving daily at 3:10 P. M., isa model of lux- 
ury; carries Pullman Buffet Sleepers and 
Dining Car and is a solid through train to 
New York and Eastern points, via Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Ticket office at 103 So. Clark 
ot., E. H. Hughes, Gen. W. Pass. Agt. 


Che Study Cable 


VOLUNTEER GRAIN by Francis F, Browne, Way 
& Williams, Chicago, 1895, p. 70. 


Modesty is not always the characteristic of 
the poet. ‘The road between the study and 
the printing office of many verse-makers is 
too short and too often Most at- 
tractive isthe spirit that compresses its poetic 
feeling and susceptibilities into an apprecia- 
tion of others writings and uses the poets in- 
sight for the discovery of other peoples’ 
poetry, and helping others to appreciate the 
same. Such is the character of our friend, 
Francis F. Browne, who for so many years 


has been the ruling spirit of the Dia/, No 
man in Chicagu nas Don so st€aany, persis- 


traveled. 


tently in quest of the good things of litera- 
ture, orhas done more toward raising the 
standard of higher excellence and creating 
an appetite for the same. To know Mr. 
Browne is to know that his is a poetical soul, 
susceptible to beauty and sensitive to thing 
divine, We are gladthat at this late day,when 
the earlier snows have already fallen, he has 
been pushed out of retirement and been per- 
suaded to glean for us ‘**lThis slender sheaf 
from the unplanted acres of his life.’’ Less 
than twodozen poems, but one of them is a 
translation of the deathly Carcassonne of 
Gustave Nadaud which has already gone far 
and lodged in the scrap-books of the com- 
petent asa production of the mysterious and 
‘*Anon.’’ 


ell,one of them is ‘*lhe message from Judea,”’ 


Two of these poems are of Low- 


all of them go to show how much of poetry 
has been hidden in the inside life of the edi- 


tor of the Dia/, We present our congratula- 
tions to the new firm,Way & Williams, who 
begin their career as publishers by putting 
forth so neat a book containing such genuine 
work. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, selected from the Bible 
and Arranged under subject for Common Wor- 
ship by Henry Van Dyke. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
85 cents, 


This neatly printed book commands atten- 
tion from the fact that it is the book now in 
in use inthe chapel of Harvard University, 
It contains two hundred selections and illus- 
trates again the devotional wealth of the 
Hebrew Scripture. There is here also a 
generous attempt to utilize the New Testa- 
ment scripture for Responsive Readings, but 
there is a marked inferiority in the New 
Testament services compared with those of 
old in this particular direction, There is here 
a slight use of the expurgating hand of criti- 
We are told in the preface that ‘‘the 
imprecatory psalms have been omitted,’’ but 


cism. 


the implications of a supernatural Christ are 
retained; the Apostles Creed, the Trinitarian 
Gloria fati are inserted. Perhaps these 
should find a place in such a book, but in a 
book prepared for an institution that so long 
boasts the Unitarian traditions, one might 
look for a confession and a Gloria which an 
Unitarian might conscientiously use. Indeed, 
one might reasonably suppose that the time 
had come when in Harvard College recogni- 
tion could be made of the uplifting scripture 
new and old not found within the covers of 
It would 


seem that Harvard College owed such a 


the Jewish and Christian bibles, 


recognition to its eminent scholars who have 
done so much to bring to light the wealth of 
other bibles. 
cause of truth itself which is also the cause 


It certainly does owe it to the 
of reverence. The devotion of common 
worship is greatly enhanced by such frank 
recognition of the universality of inspiration 
and the humanity of religion as the experi- 
ence of those who have tried it amply show. 


MARION CRAWFORD is writing for Zhe 
Century Magazine aseries of papers on Rome 
and the Vatican for which Andre Castaigne 
is drawing the illustrations. ‘These articles 
will describe unusual features of the Sacred 
City, and the pictures will include some re- 
markable restorations of classical scenes. 
Captain Alfred ‘T. Mahan, the great naval 
tactician, will also write for the magazine a 
series of four studies of the naval engage- 
ments upon which the fame of Admiral Lord 
Nelson is founded. Henry M. Stanley will 
contribute a paper on Africa, to be supple- 
mented by articles made up from the diary 
and journals of the late EK. J. Glave, who 


died a few months ago on the Congo. 
RUDYARD KIPLING makes his last appear- 

ance as a teller of Jungle Stories in Zhe Cos- 

mopolitan for October. ‘*Mowgli Leaves the 


Jungle Forever,’’ and the curtain is drawn 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, I2mo,, handsomely bound in white 
and gold and colors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and 
Seiections. 


Square, I2mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
*78 Dearborn Bt., Chisago: 


The great success of 


er.) _ =» in 1780) has led 


Baker & Co. are 
facturers of pure 


FW Chocolates on this continent. 

| | PLA used in their manufactures. 
yy Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 

they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Timely Warning. 


the chocolate preparations of 


the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


to the placing on the market 


-8) many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 


Walter 
the oldest and largest manu- 
and high-grade Cocoas and 
No chemicals are 


SE 


Write to The Oud Pharmaceutical] Co., So. . 
Neb., for free oun Ranch Book,’ and enc eee 


in stamps for le of : 
Flavor 


Rex Branp EXTRACT or BEeEr, 
which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra 

is scarcely less attractive 
than the Winter season 


A Palifornia 
oe Summer thie. Itieceplaiced a) 


wwwwwwwwwwwwwaww verified in our illustra- 
ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 
free copy, address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G@. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 


CHICAGO. 
RELIGION or GOOD SENSE 
e.VONTACS TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL F NT 


< >AZ\“~CNE DOL - 
¥ FREDERICK A.BISBEE. PHILA. 


~ 
S&S 
P' 
MVC+4>DRH-——T 


TWO New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd tones. 


o—_—-- 


1. Death as a Friend, 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I]. The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


— — 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘What 


work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plaii, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholae- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CQ, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicage: 


is the Bible?”’ published in 1878, butit “is a new 
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The New Unity. 


October 17, 1895 


Doctor Advised It_— 


“Last Spring my little three-year-old daughter was afflicted 
with a watery, eating eruption all over her face. 
weak, the lids being very much diseased. 


Her eyes were 
I had almost despaired 
of her life, when the Doctor advised trying Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
The use of only two bottles effected a cure, and I regard her now 
as healthy as any child of her age.”’—JosrEPrH F. PERKINS, Hotel- 
keeper, Stuart, Va. 


AYER’ Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The 
Only 
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AYER’S PILLS the best Family Medicine. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


over one of the most charming conceits in 
literature, 
plea for religion under the title of ‘*The 
Greatness of Man.’’ A very important paper 
on ‘State Universities” is contributed to this 
number by Professor Ely. And among the 
story-tellers are Hopkinson Smith and Boye- 
sen. Zhe Cosmopolitam announces that it 
will begin the publication in January of Zhe 
Agriculturist’s Illustrated, Magazine, to be 
fully the equal of Zhe Cosmopolitan, but 
containing from sixteen to twenty pages by 
the ablest agricultural writers of the world, 
upon subjects of importance to the agricul- 
turist, horticulturist and stock-growing in- 
terests. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘A Study in Wives,”’ 
four well known writers of different national- 
ities treat of four ideal types of women in the 
October number of the Morth American Re- 
view, Max O’Rell describing ‘‘The French 
Wife’’; Grant Allen ‘‘The English Wife’’; 
Karl Blind, **The German Wife,’’ and H. 
H. Boyesen, ‘*‘The Scandinavian Wife.”’ 
‘*The Atlanta Exposition,’’ by the Hon. W. 
Y. Atkinson, Governor of Georgia, forms the 
opening article of the number. The govern- 
or is very eloquent upon the subject of the 
Great Cotton States and International Ex- 
position. Dr. Henry Smith Williams writing 
of ‘*Politics and the Insane,” emphatically 
declaims against the prevalent custom of al- 
lowing partisan politics to enter into the 


Richard Le Gallienne makes a 


“Liberty and Lita 


BB. ©. care. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY Arg. 

SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOoYSs, 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 

SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirit, 

A SouND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE Lyjng 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop,. 

Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, gyT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


NEw YEAR IN 1932. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


management of asylums where the dependent 
insane are cared for. Rev. Prof. W. Garden 
Blaikie furnishes an important article on ‘‘Is 
Socialism Advancing in England?’’ Dr. 
Blaikie’s thorough familiarity with subjects 
concerning the life of the working classes 
renders him a valuable authority upon this 
question. 


—_— . ” . : ; or 
Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion. Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from dc. 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 
original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


———— 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishing Co. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ee 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. It is plainly the 
work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 
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THE unique symposium by representative 
women on life’s social problem now appear- 
ing in Zhe Arena is attracting well-deserved 
attention. In the October number of this re- 
view, Julia A. Kellogg writes on **Land and 
Money’’; Charlotte Perkins Stetson on ‘*The 
Solution of the Labor Question,’ and Alice 
Thatcher Post on **The Great Neighbor.” 
‘*Manual Training for Women and the Prob- 
lem of Domestic Service” is discussed in a 
very thoughtful manner by G. Vrooman, 
who is the wife of a prominent young Con- 
gregational clergyman, Frank Buffington 
Vrooman, and the daughter of Gen. Black. 
The subject is handled with ability. 


— < ed 


- 


Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.: It is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, so candid and so satisfactory. 


- 


7 IODIDE OF 


TRON, 


PILLS. 


Specially recommended by the medical 

of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 

), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bl 

and for stimulating and regulating its periodic, 

course. . = 9 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD. 

E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1Sgo: 
* * « 


Small in size but full of matter, 
It deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 
prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread. 
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i2mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Derborn St., 


CHICAGO, 


—, 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 
Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” “Prob 


THE frontispiece of the October number 
of the New England Magazine is a fine por- 
trait of Francis Parkman which has never 
before been published. 
striking sonnet upon Parkman by Robert 
Beverly Hale. A_ brief article by Rev. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


It accompanies a 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws Seer my feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
juct as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—-Chicage Trtbune, 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


TINITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street. CHICAGO. 


Julius H. Ward upon Henry O. Houghton, 
the eminent Boston publisher whose death is 
so widely mourned, is accompanied by a 
striking portrait. ‘*New England in New 
York’’ is the subject of a valuable study by 
E. P. Powell, detailing the incidents of an 
early chapter in the emigration of New Eng- 
land to the West which has been largely for- 
gotten. Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman con- 
tributes an able article upon ‘*The Foolish 
Fear of Paternalism,” showing to how large 
an extent socialistic principles are already 
embodied in our legislation, and how bene- 
ficent the progress is proving. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells tells the story of ‘*Deborah 
Sampson, a Heroine of the American Revo- 
lution,’’? a venturesome young woman who 
put herself into trousers and entered the army 
where she passed through experiences well 
worth reading about. There are short stories 
by Dora Read Goodale and Miss Edith 
Elmer Wood, and there are several graceful 


poems. 


The Editor’s Table is devoted to | 


lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outel’s 
and inside the churches, are aware that ~ 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reven’ 
a New Bible; and what they want to Know, at 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, | 
this: What changes in our attitude bones 
the Bible are involved; and what new = 
wiser uses of it are made possible and, noes 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crookers pre 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; 1 I. What the Bible Claims for ! iself J 
IIl. The Bible as Authority ; Append; 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work mae 
original thought, a thorough knowledge & fair 
subject, considerable analytical skil pe 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery ¢ inion. 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standara-l 


pook is 
He has been very successful, and his : 
one especially to be recommended to those we 
have lost their faith in the old Bible ioe me 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown ge 
stantial worth of what criticism _ Sick 
harmed of literary value and spiritual 4 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’: 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicag® — 
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Zz Upward Look Each 


gee there we find the life of Christ formu- 


()ctober 17; 1895. 
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Day. 
poEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


cELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


a Boston minister writes: © Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 


«your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price. 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
5) cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
a) cents each. 

@ Mailed to any address on receipt of 
rice by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. a 


LT ——_—_ eee 


————— 
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Mozoomdar's Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic ? » He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
inAsia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an_Englishman 
in him. @Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 


ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of nog form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” » 


Thirteen ———s viz., The i Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.~—Christian Union. 


Itisastroke of genius. It contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
as ? revelation of essential Christianity.—The 

ic. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. & 
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Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 


Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 


Pt tan -Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
reatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


indi ore brave and true, Every word the author 

old he golden, and should be read by young and 

mo om books are genuine uplifts of heart and 

throy, h when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 

keoe a earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 

our w om like James H, West to thank for finding 
ay there, y Chicago Evening Journal, 


* Character and Love. 


Cc , 
8 and arranged by ALFRED W. Mar- 
is, from the Religious and Moral Writ 
88 of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts, 
Brotherh : 
Hol ‘erhood, True Worship, Character, 
uty Line: Selfishness, Willeunan. Integrity, 
hood, “yd ty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
Fraternity Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
ayer Th of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
¢ » he Commonwealth of an, and others, 
€nt postpa 


id on receipt of price. 


» UNITY PUBLISHING CO., * 


Senator Hoar’s recent letter upon the A. 
P, A. movement, and to the centennial of the 
founding of the Western Reserve. 


A PICTURE of the first Historical Devil, 
found on an Assyrian bas-relief, is given in 
No. 422 of the Chicago Open Court, It oc- 
curs in an illustrated paper, by Dr. P. Carus, 
on primitive Semitic myths, examined as the 
origin of Bible stories. 


D. C., HEATH & Co., Boston, have in 
press for immediate issue in ‘*Heath’s Mod- 
ern Language Series,’’ Lessing’s ymi/ia 
Galotti, edited with introduction and notes 
by Professor Max Winckler or the University 
of Michigan. The introduction contains a 
scholarly discussion of the work as a dramatic 
masterpiece, and aims to interpret it and its 
relation in German literature. The notes, 
while helpful on points of real difficulty, are 
largely devoted to the dramatic technique of 
the work. The text will take its place among 
the best pieces of editorial work for college 
students. 


Newest Books. 


LAST PoEMS of James Russell Lowell, 
With etched portrait. Cloth, 47 pp., gilt top, 
$1.25, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


AN UNLESSONED GIRL. A story of School 
Life. By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. Cloth, | 


314 pp , $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


THE TRIAL OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 
Wherein the fat knight is permitted to an- 
swer for himself concerning the charges laid 
against him; and to attorney his own case. 
By A, M. F. Randolph. Cloth, pp. 295, 
$1.co New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IN UNNAMED WISCONSIN; Studies in the 
History of the Region between Lake Mich- 
igan and the Mississippi. By J. N. Davidson, 
A. M, Silas Chapman, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 
107. 

**MUH-HE-KA-NE-OK; a History of the 
Stockbridge Nation.’”’ By J. N. Davidson, 
A. M. Silas Chapman, Milwaukee, Wis., 
pp. 66. 

THE RED STaR. By L. McManus. No. 
5, Autonym Library. Cloth, 225 pp. 50 cts. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

AT TUXTER’s, ByG. B. Burgin. Cloth, 
317 pp., $1.00. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 
——<— 


How a Woman Paid Her Debts! 

I am out of debt, and thanks to the Dish 
Washer business for it. In the past five 
weeks I have made over $500, and I.am so 
thankful that I feel like telling everybody, 
so that they can be benefited by my experi- 
ence, Anybodycan sell Dish Washers, be- 
cause everybody wants one, especially when 
it can be got socheap. You can wash and 
dry the dishes in two minutes. I believe 
that in two years from now every family will 
have one, You can get full particulars and 
hundreds of testimonials by addressing the 
Iron City Dish Washer Co., 145 S. Highland 
Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., and you 
can’t help but make money in this business. 
I believe that I can clear over $3,000 the 
coming year, and I am not going to let such 
an opportunity pass without improvement. 
We can’t expect to succeed without trying. ¥ 


MRS. B. 
$$$ 


THE Open Court Publishing Co,, of Chi- 
cago, announces for publication early in 
October, a highly unique collection of popular 
sketches of the religious and secular history 
of Israel by Prof. C. H. Cornill, one of the 
foremost orthodox authorities on Old Testa- 
ment history in Europe. This book will em- 
body all the results of the new higher criti- 
cism, and will be written in a spirit of the 
highest and most enthusiastic reverence for 
the religious aspects of its subject. Its 
method is to sketch, in short articles, vigor- 
ous and lifelike pictures of the prophets and 
the other intellectual heroes of the Jewish 


9 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


THE NEW UNITY 
GLUBBING LIST 
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Arena, , ‘ . , , 
Atlantic Monthly, . : Oe, 


Babyhood, ; ‘ ‘ , 
Biblical World, : ‘ A 


Century Magazine, . . , 
Cosmopolitan, , , , 
Forum, :, : ° , 


Free Church Record, ' . 
Good Housekeeping, . : : 
Harpers Bazaar, . , 
4g Magazine, , , ° 
i Weekly, , 
" Young People, 


International Journal of Ethics, . 
Jenness Miller Monthly, , 
Ladies’ Home Companion, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . , 
McClure’s Magazine, . , 
Munsey’s Magazine, . , 
New England Magazine, ‘ 
New World, , ; 


Non-Sectarian, 
North American Review, . 
Popular Science Monthly, , 
Reform Advocate, , 
Review of Reviews, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Scientific American, 
ta Supplement, 
Scribner's Magazine, 
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Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


With NEW 
Subscrib’rs 
to The & 
New Unity. 


$6.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3-25 
5.00 
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nation, such as they really existed, and to 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
to Tue New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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_—one way to cure Deafness, and thatis by 


The New Unity. 


October 14, 1895 


—__ 


Cighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Rove! powder 


% 
~~ 


- 


_™ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


—_ 


show the development of the prophetic reli- 
gion in its organic connection with the rest of 
the history of the world—especially Egypt, ; 
Assyria, Babylonia and Greece. Professor 
Cornill is thoroughly steeped not only in the 
scientific bearings of hissubject, but also in 
its literary, zesthetical and romantic aspects, 
The book will be called ‘‘The Prophets of 
Israel, or Popular Sketches of Old Testa-) 
ment History,’’ and will have as its frontis- 
piece a reproduction of an engraving of 
Michael Angelo’s A/oses. (Pp. 200? Price, 


$1.00.) 
—____—»- 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot .reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only 


constitutional remedies. Weafness is caused 


by an inflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube 
gets inflamed you have a rumbling sound or 
imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 


closed Deafness is the result, and unless the 
inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will 
be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten 
are caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
2% Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
—_—__—»--——____— 


Off for the East. 
Travelers to New York, Philadelphia, and 
other eastern points are waking up to the 


beauties of a trip over the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk and Lehigh Valley R. R. Besides the! 


great St. Clair Tunnel and Niagara Falls, 
the trip includes a day ride through the 
Lehigh Valley, the Switzerland of America. 
The train leaving Chicago at 3:10 P. M. daily, 


SLEEP & REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


MOTHERS 


in One 


4 yo~<Xs 
Raa 
Application of LX 
Srzepy Curgs TREeaTMEent.— Warm baths 
with CuTicuga Soap, gentle applications of 
Curicuns (ointment), and mild doses of CurTi- 


CURA VENT (the new biood purifier). 


is one of the best features of the trip. It is 
vestibuled throughout, carries Pullman buf- 
fet Sleepers and Dining Car; is steam heated, 
lighted by gas, and the equal of any of the 
famous trains out of Chicago. Ticket office 
103 So, Clark Sr., E. H. Hughes, Gen. W. 
Pass. Agt. 
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Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
' glous Societies In Chicago. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
It A. M. and8 Pp. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A, M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
8p.M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6S5thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
‘Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, the pastor, Rev. 


What Do You Think of This! 


ime speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the wor, 
of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure a 


be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the yy, 

difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we fess 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thug th. 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one » ‘ 
then“ take what is left.” The readers of the Nrw Uniry should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And : 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasi . 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: ie 


STAUNTON, VA., June 27, 1895 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with they 
I am delighted. ‘ 
I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention 
admiration than any of the other presents. 
Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which yoy will 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair” souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Lituie V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely ey. 

raved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 

hristopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 


and 


ANORLUS FAY 
~~ 
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FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found afew of the many thousands of cordia! letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AvuBorn, Mr., May 15, 1890. 


Dear Sirs :—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. | en: 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants 10 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in go 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to 8 
practical, profitable use. 

MERIDEN, Miss.. Aug. 6, 1899. 

Leonard Mfg. Co. 2 

Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my = 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter pia 2 
six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair yar 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir spoons. I think I can get This ig 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. PI ches 
the tenth set of spoons that T have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. FY" 


address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
343 41st Ave. 
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J. L. Jones will preach on “Some Over- 


1805. 
looked Truths of Evolution.” 


Sold throughout Rivard, Lan . F. a Fort MORGAN, COLO., July 8 
+» Bole Boston, U. 8. A. 


pest, 2 Sons. 
“BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT.” 
WIFE, YOU NEED 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent ee ” 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them. Mrs. Seckner showed th mt 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they ‘ 
take them. gi Gia nas 

Rev. H. D. SECKNER. 
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GOOD 
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SUMMARY. 


‘ ‘ no 

If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there ©" be 

doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. Q, of 
The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents PY eb then 

express money order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not satisfied W 

the money will be refunded. No goods sent CO. O. D. 


Address order plainly. LEONARD MFG, ©0., 152-153 Michigan Ave. ¥. & 
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